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MAJOR GHERMAN STEPANCVICH TITOV landed 
unscathed after a space flight of twenty-five hours 
during which he orbited the earth seventeen 
times, ate three-course meals, exchanged cordial 
greetings with Party Chairman Comrade Khrush- 
chev, and slept peacefully for seven and a half 
hours. The flight covered 435,000 miles, or nearly 
the distance there and back to the moon, which 
Major Titov described as looking just the same 
as from the earth. 


. 


MR. KHRUSHCHEV said that in answer to American 
‘war threats’ Russia might move more divisions 
to her western frontier and call up part of her 
reserves, but in the same speech he deplored ‘war 
psychosis’ and advocated ‘reason, not thermo- 
nuclear weapons,’ and both sides declared their 
willingness to get together and talk about Berlin. 
Two American citizens from Arizona, Leon 
Beardman and his son Cody, seized a Boeing 707 
at gunpoint as it landed at El Paso airport, Texas, 
and attempted to take it on to Havana, but were 
foiled when FBI men and local police riddled the 
undercarriage with sub-machine-gun fire. As this 
incident came only a few days after a gunman had 
successfully diverted am American plane to Cuba, 
the President announced that civil aircrews would 
be armed and asked Congress to make air piracy 
punishable by life imprisonment. Mrs. Beardman 
said she was surprised by her husband’s behaviour, 
since he had ‘never mentioned Cuba, never 
expressed interest in aircraft, and had no guns 
about the house,’ The Metropolitan Opera House 
in New York cancelled the 1961-62 season 
because of an unresolved dispute over the 
orchestra’s salaries, 


* 


THE SITUATION IN BIZERTA still awaited settlement. 
President Bourguiba was invited to Moscow, and 
it was announced that Mr. Khrushchev would 
visit Tunisia as part of a grand tour of Africa, 
probably in the autumn. In Algeria the ultras cut 
into the network of Radio Algiers and broadcast 
a twenty-minute attack on President de Gaulle’s 
Algerian policy. Sir Roy Welensky returned from 
an abortive tour of Nyasaland, and in spite of 
dark talk about intimidation apparently decided 
not to press for the postponement of next week’s 
elections, which seemed likely to take Nyasaland 
out of the Federation. In Northern Rhodesia 
there were outbreaks of violence in protest 
against the new constitution. 


* 


MR. MACMILLAN, speaking of the Common Market 
on television, said: ‘I believe that if we can get 
these arrangements with Europe, Britain will be 
a better and stronger member of the Common- 
wealth.’ Deaths on the roads over August Bank 
Holiday were fewer than last year, according to 
provisional figures—a state of affairs attributed 
both to better road manners and the weather. 
The rain also dampened a rally in com- 
memoration of the sixteenth anniversary of the 
bombing of Hiroshima; it was held in Trafalgar 
Square, after police had moved it on from Hyde 
Park because Bertrand Russell had tried to use a 
loudspeaker in contravention of a_ bye-law. 
Pastor Martin Nieméller was seriously injured 
in a car crash in Denmark. Dr, Frank Buchman, 
founder of Moral Re-Armament, died in the 
Black Forest. Sir Albert Richardson announced 
he had found a painting by Gainsborough in a 
junk shop; when asked what he would like to 
happen to his collection after his death, he 
replied: ‘I should like to put a match to the lot 
because of the rotten, rotten age we live in.’ But 
Britain beat Hungary at athletics and the Queen 
appointed Lieut.-Col. Rodney Onslow Dennys 
to the office of Rouge Croix Pursuivant of Arms. 
made vacant by the promotion of Walter John 
George Verco to the office of Chester Herald. 
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HOLIDAY TASKS 


T was a good idea for the Prime Minister 
| give the nation a broadcast account of his 
stewardship at the end of this parliamentary 
term. The way in which the performance was 
arranged appears to have been unnecessarily 
devious: presumably the intention was to try 
to keep it out of the stock party-broadcast 
category, to prevent the Opposition from de- 
manding the right to reply; but it wculd be better 
in future if such an arrangement has to be made 
to do it by agreement with both channels, rather 
than by inviting the BBC to issue an ‘invitation’ 
to Mr. Macmillan and then assuming that all 
the other commercial contractors will feel bound 
to show the programme to their viewers at the 
appointed hour (some understandably refused 
to do so and showed it later in the evening). 
Still, the idea is sound; it might even develop 
into an equivalent of the American President’s 
annual ‘State of the Union’ message. 

What Mr. Macmillan had to say was clear and 
reasonable; but the almost jaunty manner in 
which he spoke was at times disconcerting. He 
made it all sound—particularly the economic 
crisis—a little too easy. The newspapers reporting 
his speech the next morning also gave the news 
that the International Monetary Fund is to put 
over £700 million at Britain’s disposal; and 
gratifying though the decision is, the size of the 
sum is embarrassing—had Parliament still been 
sitting, Mr. Harold Wilson would no doubt have 
had much to say on this point. ‘The United 
Kingdom,’ the Fund statement announced, ‘has 
adopted a series of fiscal and monetary 
measures and certain other policies which to- 
gether are designed to restore a strong balance- 
of-payments position . . . the drawing on the 
fund will place at the disposal of the UK sub- 
stantial amounts of foreign exchange while the 
new policies are taking effect.’ The implication 
is obvious: the IMF, and quite rightly, waited 
to make sure that the Government was going 
to put its house in order before making the 
money available. This is a humiliating situation 
for Britain to be in. 


Yet, as a result, Britain is in a far stronger 
position than could have been believed possible 
a month ago—and so is the Government. The 
Labour Party had what seemed to be a wonder- 
ful opportunity: on the one hand, the economy 
was in one of its unsteady periods with the 
Prime Minister apparently jaded and his party 
full of dissension; on the other, Labour was re- 
uniting under a more dynamic Hugh Gaitskell. 
But in the last days of the Parliament they threw 
that chance away, by hedging on the Common 
Market issue. 

Several reasons have been put forward why 
the party should not commit itself to a positive 
European policy. The Socialist reactionaries have 
long been hostile; if Britain were to get en- 
meshed in the federalist net, they believe, she 
would not be able to pursue Socialist objectives 
at home, because they would be vetoed by the 
reactionary majority on the Continent Bevin 
for this reason never made any secret of his dis- 
like of the United States of Europe project, and 
his brainwashing of his then leader has remained 
effective, as Lord Attlee’s speech in the Lords 
last week revealed; a sour little-Englander speech 
laced with gloomy warnings about going in with 
a Germany dominated by Hitler’s industrialist 
friends and suggesting that the Commonwealth 
countries will object to our consorting with a 
colonialist country such as France. And the 
Dutch,’ he went on, ‘have had unfortunate ex- 
perience in their colonies; and also the Belgians.’ 
The British, never? The present Labour slobber- 
ing over the Commonwealth is really rather 
nauseating. 

Some Labour politicians, too, cherish the 
ignoble hope that if the idea of Britain’s entry 
into Europe should prove unpopular with the 
electorate, Labour may ride in on the dissident 
votes at the next election. And there has been the 
knowledge that to take a firm line, either for or 
against entry into Europe, would precipitate a 
new split in the Labour Party a couple of months 
before the party conference, at which unity will 
certainly be the theme. 
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To Mr. Gaitskell, who leant to the anti- 
European side in his speech last week, this repre- 
sented a direct inducement to take the line the 
party eventually did take: not to oppose, but to 
reserve the right to oppose later when the terms 
of entry are disclosed. But what this means is that 
the Left has forfeited its chance either to lead 
Britain in the direction to which she is now 
committed or to lead her out of it if things go 
wrong. For if negotiations are successful, the 
Conservatives’ will be able to claim exclusive 
credit; and if they fail, the failure can always 
be attributed to the intransigence of the French 
(it is hard to see the negotiations collapsing for 
any other reason)—so that the Conservatives 
themselves will be able to boast that they have 
refused to betray the Commonwealth (or EFTA, 
or the farmers, or whoever it may be) for a 
mess of potage. Either way, the Labour Party 
cannot hope to win prestige or popularity. 


Ministers therefore need not be a prey to 
the electoral anxieties that seemed to threaten 
them. They can enjoy their holidays. But in order 
to consolidate their position they have two holi- 
day tasks—in both of which they can expect 
to be rigorously tested when autumn comes. The 
first is over the Common Market itself; and no 
doubt the Ministers and departments concerned 
are already busying themselves with the prepara- 
tions. But less is being done about the second: 
how to deal with the wage crisis which seems 
certain to blow up this winter. 


The Chancellor, admittedly, has made the first 
move; later this month he is to begin talks with 
both sides of industry on the future manage- 
ment of the economy, and the keeping in step of 
productivity and incomes will be the main item 
on the agenda. But this essay in planning, useful 
though it could turn out to be, cannot produce 
quick results. What Mr. Lloyd urgently needs is 
a design for a holding action: and present signs 
are that it will be hard to find. Already, some 
firms are rejecting his plea for dividend restraint; 
and the prevalent opinion in the City appears 
to be that they are right to do so not simply in 
their own interest, but because the economic ex- 
pansion which the nation needs can only come 
from firms attracting large-scale investment. And 
on the other side, some union leaders believe that 
to co-operate with the Government is simply to 
play the Tory game. 


Yet all concerned-—as well as economic pun- 
dits at home and foreign advisory economic 
bodies—are now in agreement that the chief 
reason for Britain’s recurrent balance-of-pay- 
ments crisis is the failure to relate wage increases 
to the capacity of the country’s productivity to 
pay for them. It follows that the Chancellor's 
wage pause has become essential; and on whether 
the enforcement of that pause is accepted or re- 
jected by the unions much will depend. Neither 
the Chancellor in his summer Budget speech nor 
Mr. Macmillan on television appeared to realise 
quite how important it is to convey the justi- 
fication for the pause to the trade unions and 
the workers who compose them. The Govern- 
ment has only a few weeks in which to;find 
ways to bring home to the community the urgent 
need for economic stability; it is a subject which 
Ministers, at the butts or on the beaches, cannot 
afford to put out of their minds for long. 
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Berlin: No Change 


D ESPITE Mr. Khrushchev’s speech, the meeting 
of the Warsaw Pact powers and of the 
Western Foreign Ministers, the Berlin situation 
does not appear to have developed much further 
over the last week. Mr. Khrushchev at any rate 
refrained from making things any worse; but, 
though his pledge of unrestricted access to the 
Free City of West Berlin may have seemed con- 
ciliatory to him, it is unlikely to reassure the 
West Berliners. Herr Ulbricht has already stated 
that, if this solution for Berlin were put into 
operation, the Tempelhof airport would have to 
close; and Mr. Khrushchev has shifted his ground 
too often; his publicly soothing language con- 
trasts sharply with the threat which he is reported 
to have uttered in private to Signor Fanfani dur- 
ing his visit to Moscow. To say that Western 
aeroplanes would be shot down in the event of an 
attempt to establish an air bridge to West Berlin 
is to threaten war in the most direct manner con- 
ceivable, and no amount of ‘conciliatory’ 
speeches can alter this. 


The Western Foreign Ministers have an- 
nounced their willingness to negotiate on Berlin, 
but shown no inclination to take any decisive step 
in that direction. Difficult though it must be to 
initiate negotiations before the West German 
elections, the situation may require some more 
decisive action than it is getting. It is possible to 
agree with Lord Home that the Russians are the 
aggressors in the Berlin dispute, and consequently 
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that they ought to take the first step; but they 
have chosen their ground quite skilfully, and the 
West is going to require all its diplomatic cunning 
to resist their demands. 

Certainly the Western powers must try to decide 
among themselves what attitude they will take 
to Russian proposals, if Mr. Khrushchev should 
put them forward. Various possibilities exist: 
one suggestion recently put forward in these 
columns is to make Berlin the headquarters of 
the UN; or there might be a package deal in which 
recognition of the East German Government and 
the Oder-Neisse line would be traded against 
guarantees of Allied rights in West Berlin. If Mr. 
Khrushchev simply wishes to bolster up the East 
German regime and to rid himself of what he 
regards as a centre of subversion at a vulnerable 
place in the Communist west wall, then some such 
arrangement ought to satisfy him. If, on the other 
hand—as many influential Americans believe—he 
merely wishes to inflict a spectacular blow to 
American prestige, and thinks that the West will 
not dare to resist his demands at this moment, we 
may be in for something much more serious, 
Berlin would then be incidental to a situation in 
which Russia would try to take advantage of a 
swing in the military balance of power, and the 
West would have to stand together against the 
threat. Not least among the advantages of agree- 
ing to negotiate would be the opportunity they 
would present of elucidating what lies behind the 
Russian attitude on Berlin; and probably the 
start of negotiations will not be long delayed. 


Waiting on the Ladder 


From SARAH GAINHAM 


HANCELLOR ADENAUER has been restoring his 
(ee in Cadenabbia for the strain of the 
last month of election campaigning, which the 
government party confidently expect to give 
them an absolute majority on September 17. 
Since the last elections the CDU-CSU has swal- 
lowed most of the (parliamentary) Deutsche 
Partei and a number of individual delegates from 
other small parties, so their hopes may be 
realised. The SPD will gain its usual one-third 
of the electorate, if not more. The only other 
party with enough support to make the slightest 
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difference to the result announces an independent 
election campaign—it used to be in the coalition 
—but it is hard to believe that FDP (Free Demo- 
crats) in spite of the efforts of a handsome, am- 
bitious and vain new leader in Erich Mende 
can do more than gain at the most one or two 
more mandates to give it, in the event of a 
smaller Christian Democratic majority, greater 
weight in a still possible coalition. 

The drawing-power of that mere boy, Willy 
Brandt of the SPD, is still an unknown quan- 
tity. If the electorate got the impression that 
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Chancellor Adenauer’s health, which appears to 
be indestructible, would not stand the enormous 
strains upon it, which include the war of nerves 
over Berlin and the quiet struggle over the future 
of European integration, that imponderable 
might draw some of the floating votes. And it 
might not; it is simply not known until Brandt 
has been through one election. 

Meanwhile it is newly clear that the govern- 
ment party is in fact two parties: the Christian 
Democratic Union and the (Bavarian) Christian 
Social Union. Chancellor Adenauer has always 
publicly emphasised the Unity and the Chris- 
tianity; recently the Bavarians have avoided 
committing themselves to the usual phrases about 
the twin or sister parties and have begun ac- 
tivities outside their home province. Up to now 
they have had a separate organisation only in 
the Saarland, but they are trying to spread into 
the rest of Federal Germany where Catholic 
voters are faithful children of Adenauer as well 
as of the Church. The mainspring of this new 
tendency is Defence Minister Franz-Josef 
Strauss. Strauss is not quite the bogeyman his 
enemies like to pretend, but he is certainly a 
lover of power (he would hardly be in politics 
if he weren’t) and has great ambitions. Though 
some of his much discussed gaffes were caused 
by lack of experience and lack of judgment, it 
is still true that he is not too nice in his choice 
of means to gain his ends. He has, for instance, 
been undermining von Brentano’s prestige for 
some time in an effort to get the Foreign 
Ministry; but he has not succeeded, for Bren- 
tano’s gentleness is deceptive; he was not born 
yesterday, and then, too, the Chancellor likes a 
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Foreign Minister who will play second fiddle. 
While Strauss is the dynamo of his party, the 
CSU, he is also a risk to it. At a recent opinion 
poll only 30 per cent. of answers thought he 
would make the best successor to Adenauer. But 
at the last election the Christian Democrats 
(Adenauer) got 39.7 per cent. of all votes, and 
the CSU (Strauss) 10.6 per cent., which is larger 
than it looks because the party is essentially 
provincial to Bavaria. If the CSU increases its 
vote the Bavarians will probably also achieve 
their wish to increase their four Cabinet seats 
to five or even six. This will not be a sign that 
the Nationalists are coming to power, as the 
press will no doubt say, but the containment of 
an explosive talent by giving it legitimate means 
of expression. Perhaps, naturally, such political 
manceuvres are usually misinterpreted abroad. 
A good example is the dust that rises when 
Transport Minister Seebohm makes one of his 
ranting speeches to ‘his’ Sudeten Germans. The 
condonation of his hysteria by the Government 
as a whole is not a sign that there are secret 
Nazis in the Government; it keeps the Sudeten 
Germans quiet and under control, holds their 
votes and has so little reality as policy that it 
plays the part of a safety valve which also hides 
from millions of East German refugees of all 
kinds the hard fact that nobody has the least 
intention of trying to get their homes back. 

The winner of the opinion poll for Adenauer’s 
successor was Professor Ludwig Erhard, Minister 
of Economic Affairs, and that surprised nobody. 
He will almost certainly be the next Chancellor 
of Federal Germany, but his Cabinet will be a 
much more articulate and powerful team than 
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any Adenauer has put up with. Erhard is known 
to be no politician in the inner-party sense of 
an authoritative boss; he would be backed and 
controlled by the party machine, led by its chair- 
man Heinrich Krone. There is, of course, a con- 
stant struggle for power inside the double party 
now and this will be much more open when 
Adenauer is not dominating every meeting. Then 
as at present Strauss and his friends would have 
to be satisfied in order to maintain the common 
front, but feeling is on the whole against them 
inside the party because the public that puts 
them in power distrusts both Strauss and his 
present job, and business and finance remain 
solidly behind Erhard, who has earned a respect 
that amounts almost to awe. 

The Chancellor’s own wish is to have Strauss 
as Foreign Minister after his own retirement, be- 
cause if he were not running foreign affairs 
himself a more vigorous defender of German 
interests would be needed than von Brentano. 
Gerhard Schroeder, at present Minister of the 
Interior, would go to the Defence Ministry ac- 
cording to this arrangement, Schroeder himself 
is known to have ambitions to be Chancellor. 
He is a gifted analytical brain with a sharp politi- 
cal sense. He certainly has an authoritarian 
streak, but the talk about him having been a 
Nazi is nonsense; as a youngster he was a candi- 
date for the SA, but did not pursue the appli- 
cation and it is likely that the gesture was madw 
towards conformism for the sake of his legs 
career and because he married, in the Nazi 
period, a partly Jewish wife and needed cover. 
Like Strauss, he spent the war in the army. 

The whole climate of German feeling at this 
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time is for order and calm—like all reformed 
characters, the Germans are intensely respect- 
able, not to say philistine. They and the leaders 
they push to the fore want prosperity and the 
toleration, ultimately the respect, of the outside 
world; peace, internal and external, is their hope. 
Strauss is as much part of this climate as his 
colleagues, but he is a crude creature who wants 
a bigger share of power and wants it: more 
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violently than most of the others and this gives 
him more limelight than he really warrants. A 
few years of responsibility—it is the greatest 
drawback of the Adenauer regime that nobody 
but the Chancellor has had real responsibility 
up to now, except Erhard in his economic sphere 
—may tame Strauss. Moreover his ambitions 
have powerful and clever rivals who are well 
able to take care of themselves. 


End of Term 


By JULIAN CRITCHLEY. MP 


The Prime Minister is a national disaster, the 
best service he can do for the country would be 
to resign. Mr. Anthony Fell. 


o says Mr. Fell. And so, presumably, do 

Messrs. Foot, Hughes, Danes, Silverman, 
Warbey, Baxter and Zilliacus, for all of them 
voted against the Government’s motion to open 
negotiations with the Common Market. Besides 
them some twenty-two Conservatives abstained. 
Led by Sir Derek Walker-Smith this small group 
of ‘ancient Britons’ sat nursing their doubts 
about sovereignty as 313 Tories voted for the 
motion. The Labour Party was not there. It had 
gone home (or, in American political parlance, 
‘gone fishing’). So ended the ‘great debate.’ At 
long last, after many hesitations and not a few 
doubts, the Government had taken the plunge. 

The content of the Prime Minister’s statement 
came as no surprise, but what is interesting is 
not the decision itself, important though it is, but 
its timing, and the effect the announcement has 
had upon the Conservative Party. It has been 
said that what the Tories are best at is winning 
elections, and there can be no doubt of the 
party’s highly developed sense of timing. The 
decision could have been delayed no longer; in 
the House the Conservatives were both un- 
certain and depressed, and in the country the 
party workers were becoming increasingly be- 
wildered. The week before, at the bidding of a 
three-line whip, Conservatives had endured a 
two-day economic debate called to welcome the 
provisions of the Chancellor’s ‘little Budget.’ Two 
speeches stood out, Wilson’s and the Prime 
Minister’s. In one case for what was said: in both 
for how they were received. For the greater part 
of his speech Wilson was even more bitingly 
witty than usual, and had great fun at the expense 
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of ‘Tory freedom,’ but worse was to come, for he 
ended by calling solemnly for a new ‘spirit of 
Dunkirk,’ and then proceeded to talk to the 
Tory Party for ten minutes like a Dutch uncle. 
Throughout the whole performance he was never 
even barracked, let alone interrupted. This was, 
it must be admitted, a considerable humiliation. 

It is true that much of what the Prime Minister 
said was inaudible, but the noise was less im- 
pressive than the speech, The din was in fact 
tremendous. Cries of ‘resign,’ ‘you've never had 
it so good,’ ‘nonsense’ etc. continued throughout 
regardless of point or content. I have never seen 
Labour Members so angry. 

That weekend the morale of the Conservatives 
was distinctly low. It had not been a good 
session. Doubts over defence and quarrels over 
Africa had been followed by a steadily worsening 
economic situation and the re-emergence of the 
Labour Party. The new vigour within the 
Opposition took many Tory members, parti- 
cularly the new ones, by surprise. The ‘sounder’ 
ones amongst them had settled down quickly, 
some to fetch and carry for a Minister, others to 
participate gently in what seemed to be a period 
of one-party rule, The more adventurous, and 
thus less ‘sound,’ had taken Iain Macleod at his 
word and were busy providing a little opposition 
of their own, To both the return of the Labour 
Party made a clear difference between this 
session and the last. The hostility that is felt to- 
wards Hugh Gaitskell on the part of many of the 
older Conservatives is not shared by the newer 
Members. For such hostility dates, in all 
probability, from Suez. The 1959 generation will 
by and large listen to Gaitskell, will sometimes 
even agree with him, and anyway certainly 
respect him. Wilson, on the other hand, is 
generally more enjoyed; but he is feared more, 
and not so respected. 

There were mixed feelings when the Prime 
Minister made his statement on the Common 
Market last Monday. He was listened to by the 
Labour Party with apprehension, by some Con- 
servatives with caution, by most with relief. Only 
the ‘Algerians’ staged their disapproval. Anthony 
Fell’s outburst, delivered at the top of his voice, 
succeeded in shocking some Members who might 
not have done so into supporting the Prime 
Minister. It was as unattractive a gesture as it 
was unsuccessful. 

The real reason for the complete lack of success 
of the Tory Right since 1951 has been that there is 
nowhere for them to go. By isolating themselves 
from the bulk of their colleagues in Parliament 
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they have also, to their disappointment, isolated 
themselves from the great majority of Con- 
servative supporters in the country. Nor have 
they had a leader of calibre (Julian Amery might 
well have been, but he was promoted in time), 
Nevertheless it seems that ex-Ministers of the 
middle rank such as Mr. Robin Turton and now 
Sir Derek Walker-Smith are beginning to offer 
themselves for the part. 

Mr. Turton, of course, was the moving spirit 
behind the now famous motion of the eighty 
knights that protested against the Colonial Secre. 
tary’s policy with regard to Northern Rhodesia, 
a gesture that was not without effect. But in the 
Common Market debate he took second place te 
Walker-Smith, Sir Derek’s speech in the debate 
was splendid, certainly the best speech of the two 
days (some, who particularly liked what he had 
to say, said it was the best speech in the last 
twenty-five years), yet such is the care with which 
the Government has prepared the ground, and 
so skilful was its timing that, good as it was, the 
speech had little real effect. For the Prime 
Minister rose magnificently to the occasion. 
Despite the evidence of exhaustion and the 
rumour of thrombosis, he dominated the House. 

In his reply, Mr. Gaitskell made the case 
both for going in and staying out, but was care- 
ful not to say which course he preferred. The 
truth is, of course, that Europe is more of a 
problem to the Labour Party than to the Tories. 
To oppose our entry would be contrary to the 
pragmatic tradition of the Labour Party that 
Gaitskell has come to represent; yet to oppose 
would provide just that ideological divide in 
politics that might be to Labour’s electoral ad- 
vantage. Either way the unity of the party is too 
fragile a convalescent for such a choice and it 
would be as well to await the party conference. 
In such a situation it would have been remark- 
able had the party’s spokesmen done well. Gait- 
skell, Wilson and George Brown seemed content 
to read out quotations from previous speeches 
by Ministers on Europe, hoping by demonstrat- 
ing what everyone knew about already—the 
Government’s change of mind—that attention 
would be diverted from their own equivocacy. 
The result was that the debate as well as being 
decided by the votes of the Conservatives was 
sustained by their speeches as well. The 
Opposition is supposedly the alternative Govern- 
ment. There have been times in recent months 
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w™ BRITAIN, as a nation, cannot 
afford is to go on being under- 
educated. If we are to meet the growing 
challenge of economic competition, we 
must be properly prepared—and that 
doesn’t just mean training more and 
better scientists and technologists! 


This Sunday in The Observer, the 
second article in the series “Britain 
Tomorrow” examines our educational 
system—schools, teachers, pupils— 
and says how we need to plan for the 


future. 


How do we get more teachers? Are 
there resources outside the traditional 
ones? How do we make sure that our 
secondary and university teachers don’t 





What’s wrong 
with our schools? 


waste their time teaching basic skills 
that should have been acquired earlier? 


Are we right to accept the present 
‘three-tier’ system—primary, secon- 
dary, university? Is there a place for 
public schools in Britain? Must the 
secondary moderns be dead-ends of 
frustration and failure? 


It is a matter of urgency to decide 
what we need, and how to finance it. 
The article in The Observer this 
Sunday ranges wide in its scope. It is 
a direct challenge to everyone con- 
cerned with our educational system— 
teachers, administrators, parents and 
the people who are going to pay the 
bill. 


Look ahead with 
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when it looked the part. Last week it might as 
well have not been there, For the Labour Party, 
in effect, the House had already risen. 

How long will the negotiations take? It could 
be, given that they will be difficult and that the 
Berlin crisis is interposed, that the approval of 
Parliament will not be asked for until this time 
next year, with Britain’s entry to take effect from 
january, 1963. There can be little doubt that 
*arliament will be asked to approve, By taking 
-he step it did last week the Government has 
irrevocably committed the Conservative Party; 
the Tories are not likely to win the next election 
having opened negotiations to go into Europe 
and then having failed. 

The real achievement of the Conservatives 
over the past ten years has been the fact that 
people have been allowed to re-adjust themselves 
to Britain’s decline in power without the in- 
stability and danger to parliamentary democracy 
that has been the case, for example, in France. 
Only a party of the Right could have presided 
over the liquidation of the British Empire. What 
is the more surprising is that now it seems that 
the same party, with its empirical tradition and 
freedom from closely defined doctrine, will be 
the one to take the nation into the next stage of 
its history; for it is only fifteen years since one 
quarter of the world population was ruled from 
Whitehall and if the Government’s proposals are 
successful we shall perhaps come to retain only 
circumscribed control over our own island. And 
yet our contribution to Europe may be such as 
to lead it. The negotiations, and the decision 
finally to enter the Common Market, will put 
considerable strain not so much on the Con- 
servative Party as on those who abstained from 
voting last week. For the majority of Tory MPs 
have now come to see Europe, not simply as a 
political concept, exciting in itself, but as 
essential to our long-term economic well-being. 
The debate on Europe could not have preceded 
the debate on the economic situation, it could 
only have followed it. 

It was thus with an unexpected feeling of relief 
that Tory MPs took off for the beaches of 
Europe late Thursday night. Things had turned 
out better than they would have dared to expect. 
In the short term Selwyn’s measures could be 
relied on to do the trick; in the long—perhaps 
very long-term Europe might one day save us 
from our Chancellors. Even the release of 


Kenyatta had gone unnoticed. What had not was 
the return in the Evening Standard, after many 
long months, of ‘Supermac.’ 


Good old Vicky! 
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Parties in Spain 


From FRANCISCO SUAREZ 


AST month the Spanish regime cele- 

brated the twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
‘Glorious National Uprising’ by which four 
ambitious generals and their followers hoped to 
overthrow the established Republican Govern- 
ment. They had under-estimated the resistance of 
the vast majority of the Spanish people to their 
plan and to the pseudo-fascist doctrine of the 
Falange; in order to impose themselves, they had 
to engage in a merciless war of extermination, 
with the support of Hitler and Mussolini, who 
found Spain to be an excellent testing-ground for 
new military inventions. A new type of bomb, for 
example, which caused such havoc in the Second 
World War, was tried out in Guernica—totally 
destroyed on a market day, when the town was 
crammed full of people from the surrounding 
villages. But Guernica, though perhaps one of 
the most darkly famous names of the Spanish 
Civil War, does not stand alone. Other disasters 
should be remembered also, such as the tragedy 
of Malaga, where some 15,000 women and 
children perished on the highway leading out 
of the besieged city under fire from Franquist 
gunboats, or Badajoz, where more than 20,000 
Republicans were executed in the bullring, once 
the city had been taken. 

But it is useless to enumerate the memorable 
episodes of what General Franco likes to call the 
Crusade. . . . Eventually the war came to an end 
and the long silence began. Virtually cut off 
from thé outside world for many years, Spain 
has been lying smothered under a heavy load of 
memories and fear. Yet sometimes the country 
is stirred by subterranean commotions beneath 
a misleading cover of order and stability. Al- 
though at the time it is almost impossible to 
estimate the full importance of any modifications 
which may take place, certain perceptible changes 
in the general atmosphere indicate from time to 
time that weighty decisions have been made by 
the powers that be. 

Both from the economic and the strategic point 
of view, the future of Spain is of great interest to 
all other European countries; and now, it seems, 
it has arrived at a turning-point in its evolution. 

Haunted by forebodings of another Cuba on 
the European continent, the American sponsors 
of the Spanish regime are extremely worried by 
the way things are going, especially in view of 
the fact that further military bases will have to 
be moved from France and Morocco to Spanish 
territory in the near future. For strategic reasons 
of this kind, it is essential that Spain should be 
brought into the community of European nations 
during the lifetime of General Franco, since the 
movement of opposition to his regime cannot 
guarantee the installation of a legitimate and 
democratic form of government. 

At present the movement of opposition inside 
and outside Spain may be divided into three 
distinct groups. The first, consisting of monarch- 
ists and pseudo-monarchists, attracts attention to 
itself by political manifestations which are 
usually frowned upon by the authorities—but not 
too severely punished, since members of such 
groups are usually protected by their family 
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connections and friends adherent to the regime, 
Besides, the insufficiency of its leaders and a lack 
of real support from below would seem to fore. 
cast their failure at any free elections. 


The second group consists of political parties 
with a solid organic foundation, but their scope 
is limited at present by the brutal methods of 
suppression used against Socialists, Anarchists 
and Communists alike. The Communist Party is 
the strongest of these groups, taking full advan- 
tage of the general conditions in the country, the 
international situation and the rivalries to be 
found in some other Left-wing organisations, 
such as the Socialist Party and the clandestine 
trade unions. A future Republic would certainly 
not be able to count on the unconditional sup- 
port of a strong and united popular Left-wing 
force after the fall of General Franco’s totali- 
tarian dictatorship, as the Second Republic was 
able to do after the end of Primo de Rivera’s 
authoritarian dictatorship in 1930. 

The case of the Spanish liberal groups is dif- 
ferent. For the time being they do not consti- 
tute a force sufficient to be taken into account. 
But if Spain is indeed integrated into the Euro- 
pean community, they will certainly play an 
important part in the future. As long as the 
present policy of the dictatorship is allowed to 
continue, 
weakened even further, so that a republican 
government, following on the heels of an isola- 
tionist, fascist government, would have little 
chance of survival. The fact that throughout the 
twentieth century all politicians depending on 
the political force of the middle classes have 
failed miserably is not due to the ‘undisciplined 
and ungovernable Spanish character,’ as they like 
to describe it, but rather to the lack of a middle 
class in the true sense of the word—people who 
subscribe to the National Debt, save their money 
and are able to survive temporary hardships 
thanks to their economic reserves. In Spain, the 
national debt is covered entirely by the banks; 
savings are inconsiderable, due to a lack of con- 
fidence in the peseta; and the middle classes 
have been severely impoverished by the last two 
years of economic ‘stabilisation.’ Therefore, 
under the present circumstances there is little 
hope for a political rise of the liberal forces in 
the country. 
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But Spain’s entry into the Common Market 
.would impose a general liberalisation of the 
economy and bring support from liberals abroad. 
Since this would bring with it the dissolution of 
several State-controlled industries, because their 
expensive products would never be able to com- 
pete with goods manufactured in other European 
countries, strong resistance has arisen in Spanish 
government circles—understandably, since the 
Boards of Directors of these huge enterprises 
consist mainly of deserving politicians, retired 
generals, and so on. 

Nevertheless it seems that they will have no 
choice, since a group of experts from the World 
Bank who had come to investigate the economic 
situation insisted that unless the economy were 
liberalised, no money could be made available. 
Besides, a few weeks ago the French press pub- 
lished a Reuter notice from Washington, stating 
that American aid to Spain would be reduced 
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from 35,000,000 dollars this year to 5,000,000 
dollars in the year 1962. There has been no 
mention of a ministerial crisis since, which 
would seem to indicate that the friendly advice 
of the World Bank has been taken to heart. The 
government will have to evolve towards more 
supple procedures. The figureheads of the regime 
will probably remain, but gone will be the days 
of a government without any kind of institutional 
foundations and without a constitution. 

On the basis of such changes, the liberals will 
have a chance to gain real influence. With inter- 
national support they should be able to strike a 
balance of powers, enabling Spain to pass from 
her present state of stress under the weight of 
all-powerful monopolistic enterprises, to a state 
of economic colonialism, with the economic re- 
sources of the country in the hands of foreign 
investors—who are already showing interest in 
this most underdeveloped of European countries. 


Seascape with Figures 


By SIMON RAVEN 


‘JT Tap a good day, love?’ said the fat woman 
H on the front to the boatman. 

‘Took on a party of four this morning,’ said 
the boatman, ‘and they caught enough fish to fill 
a bath-tub, and how much of it do you suppose 
they gave me?’ 

‘Go on? How much?’ 

‘Not a one.’ 

‘Go on? It’s a mean lot comes down here all 
right.’ 

‘Here’ is a respectable resort not far from 
where I am at present living on the Kentish coast. 
The golf courses and preparatory schools bring a 
trickle of rather constrained upper-middle-class 
custom, which chews fibrous steaks in the two 
best hotels but eschews, with unconscious wis- 
dom, the misleading wine lists (‘No halves of 
No. 7, sir, she forgot to cross it off’). For the 
rest, while-we get a few unabashed working-class 
traditionalists (braces, stout and <ackles), the 
majority of our summer visitors are tight-faced 
and genteel couples in their early thirties, who 
are doing rather well out of the affluent society 
and have dressed their two children to look as 
if they might be attending a fee-paying school. 
English Youth (as distinct from® children) does 
not come here for its holidays . . . though local 
resources yield some prime specimens clothed in 
crash-helmets and resentment, and French sixth- 
formers come over in large numbers to improve 
their English and to be beaten up, from time to 
time, by the crash-helmet brigade. 

But despite all these, and despite the trim and 
well-mannered Royal Marine recruits from a 
near-by depot, the main emphasis stays on the 
artisan couples and their neatly blazered children. 
It is these who enjoy ‘breakfast and evening meal’ 
behind the lace curtains in Ocean View; who sit 
for hours in their parked Austins on the finest 
day; who putt without interest on the municipal 
putting green; who go fishing (once) and neglect 
to share their catch with the boatman... though 
Heaven knows what they do with it in Ocean 
View. It is these who are ‘the mean lot’ which 
comes down here and whose meagre disburse- 
ment will keep the town going from October until 


next June. And yet, if the town wants more of 
their money, it makes little effort to entice it out 
of them; marmoreally conservative, the town 
just offers, year after year, what it has been offer- 
ing since 1900, and then complains because the 
guests don’t buy more of it. For the descendants 
of notorious wreckers (castigated in the rumbling 
couplets of Defoe), the natives of this coast have 
become oddly unadventurous. 

Consider: the beach here is full of pebbles, so 
that people are only too glad to get off it and 
amuse themselves on the front, some two miles 
in length, and featuring several pubs, all appar- 
ently owned by the same brewer and carrying 
identical brands of drink, some cafés which 
would serve tinned fried eggs if they could get 
them, a cramped roller-skating rink, the putting 
green aforesaid, and a scabby little den full of 
pin-tables. Small wonder that the family groups 
grow ever more depressed and querulous as the 
day proceeds, until, feet dragging and faces 
drooping, they are reduced to seeking reassurance 
in their cherished car, whence a child is dis- 
patched every fifteen minutes to buy another 
round of the frozen chemicals which pass for ice- 
cream. The puzzle is that they come here at all. 
Yet year after year they do come; with memories 
that can only be of boredom and malignant 
waitresses, back they come every year and spend 
just enough money to sustain the shoddy carnival 
in business against the following summer. 

Why do they come? The golfers, the sea-fish- 
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ing enthusiasts, the French schoolboys . . . these 
have their reasons, certainly, but they account 
for a bare 10 per cent. of our visitors. What 
about the rest... the flotsam families trailing 
in their tidy clothes from end to end of the 
front? And once granted they are here, why. if 
they are so bored and edgy, can’t they take their 
nice little cars and drive inland into the country- 
side (which is exquisite) or along the coast to one 
of the many open beaches of sand? 
Well. listen to this. 


SHE: | wish we were home. 

He: Why, dear? 

SHE: Because if we were home I could make 
us a nice cup of tea and we could sit down round 
the table. But here, that Mrs. Thing at Ocean 
View won't have us in the house after ten. 

HE: There’s lots of places on the front we can 
have a cup. 

SHe: No thank you. Those nasty girls slam- 
ming it down in front of you. I can’t think why 
we came at all, really. 

He: You know bloody well why we came. 
Because your bloody mother wouldn't let me rest 
till I'd arranged what she calls a proper holiday 
for you. Everyone else does it, she says, and it’s 
only right you should do it for Rita. . .. 


So. They came in response to social pressure. 
But why here? Listen again. 


CHILD (male): Dad, why can’t we take the car 
and go somewhere? 

Dap: Because we've come for our holiday 
here. 

CHILD: I only meant go somewhere near. You 
know, have a picnic. In a wood, or a beach which 
doesn’t have houses. 

Dap: What about it, Mum? 

Mum: Don't be silly. If we went somewhere 
like that there wouldn’t be any people, now would 
there? 

CHILD: We don’t need people. 

Mum: I like to be where there’s people. It 
doesn’t seem right not having them. It doesn’t 
seem safe, somehow. Anyway, it’s silly like I 
said. 

Dap: Hm. ... I suppose your mother’s right. 

SeEcoND CuHiLp (female): Oh Mum, why can’t 
we go to a wood and have a picnic? 

Mum: Give over, Doris. You're lucky to be 
having a holiday at all. ... 


One might have known it. The citizens of a 
mass society must be where others are, or else 
the world might end and they not know of it. 
The citizens of an affluent society must have 
someone to whom they can show off their care- 
ful acquisitions . . . even if it means sitting in 
the car for hours, so that everybody knows it's 
theirs . . . lest these acquisitions, like fairy gold, 
should become meaningless overnight. They 
must be in a town: any town. Whitstable, Rams- 
gate, Broadstairs .. . all would serve equally well, 
but it.happens that it’s difficult to get rooms this 
month, so they’ve come here instead. I find them 
dispiriting. I long for the day in mid-September 
when the Guinness Clock will be taken away for 
another year, and our Salvation Army band can 
play once more, unheeded by the sea, on a 
deserted front. 
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The Bootleggers (3) 
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Al Capone 


By KENNETH ALLSOP 


OURCES of information about Al Capone’s early life are scanty, even about his 

first years in Chicago. The reasons are obvious. Most of those who knew him best 
have died, usually abruptly and with their shoes on, and, because of both a lack of 
educational training and a deep distrust of volunteering any facts, were not men disposed 
to leaving behind personal journals and written reminiscences. The Italian-Sicilian 
circles in which he lived all his life are, in any case, famously tight-lipped about their 
private circumstances. Capone was watchfully guarded in what he. revealed about 
himself—although it pleased him to hint at romanticised or downright falsified events 
of his younger days—and during the years of prosperity his family was shuttered out of 
the blaze of publicity that enveloped his public life, unobtrusive in the marginal 
shadows of respectable domesticity where a good Catholic-Italian family belongs. Nor 
is his background appreciably filled out by official police records. In 1929 Landesco 
remarked upon ‘the meagre records of Al Capone and his two brothers, Ralph and 
John’ and elsewhere observes laconically: ‘Most Capone men have no records what- 
ever.’ It seems deducible that bribes had bodight the necessary Orwellian ‘memory-holes’ 
down which irritating documentation could be consigned to oblivion. 


Capone was born in 1895, although he liked to 
whittle five years off his age and usually gave 1900 
as his year of birth. He was also sensitive about 
his foreign blood. In 1931 he stated: ‘I’m no Eye- 
talian. I was born in New York thirty-one years 
ago.’ He also declared with bellicose patriotism: 
‘Tm no foreigner. I’m as good an American as 
any man. My parents were American born and so 
was I.’ None of this was strictly correct. Although 
often described as a Neapolitan, and sometimes 
as a Calabrian, Capone was born on January 6, 
1895, at Castel Amara, near Rome, and christened 
Alphonso. His surname was then spelled Caponi. 
His father was Gabrielle Caponi, a shopkeeper, 
His mother, who already had a two-year-old son, 
Ralph, was named Theresa. The year after 
Alphonso’s birth his father obtained immigration 
visas and the family filtered insignificantly, in 
the great European exodus of the late nineteenth 
century, into the United States of America, the 
new world of liberation and opportunity for 
Europe’s oppressed. 

The family vanished into the congested Italian 
quarter of slum tenements in Brooklyn, where the 
father worked variously as grocer and barber, 


without ever financially getting out of the gutter » 


on to those golden sidewalks of New York. Of 
the five more children born, four brothers and a 
sister, all but one also entered the underworld, 
sister Mafalda’s connection having been to marty 
one of the Maritote clan who were prominent in 
Chicago’s Italian community. Ralph, known as 
Bottles, Frank and John joined Al in his Chicago 
enterprises. John, now known as Martin, still 
lives in Chicago. Frank was killed in the 1924 
Cicero election. Ralph went to gaol on a three- 
year sentence at the same time and on a similar 
tax charge as Al’s. Matt, the youngest of the brood 
and for whom Al planned superior things—he 
sent himy to the exclusive Villanova University in 
Philadelphia—was later tried for murder. The 
fourth brother, Richard, soon after the First 
World War, detached himself from the family 
and became a law officer under the name of Two 
Gun Hart, in Nebraska, where he died in 1952. 
At the age of fourteen Capone was re- 


moved from school and put to work to bring -: 


in money for the family. During his term in 


Alcatraz twenty years later he was adjudged to 
have the mental age of a thirteen-year-old, but 
this seems to require some qualification: his edu- 
cational standard may have remained at that 
stage, but the facts of his career do not support 
any inference that he was retarded. 

Nevertheless, when he left school he read 
poorly and his spoken English—unaided in a 
household where Italian was used—was bad. It 
is a familiar context, and one which is just as rele- 
vant today in New York’s Puerto Rican ghettoes 
—the dead-end kid, fiercely resenting a sense of 
inadequency and oddness that he cannot change 
or subdue, graduating into the hostile delinquent. 
Capone, according to the pattern of instability, 


' zigzagged from meaningless job to meaningless 


job, and in the meantime was integrating with the 
street gangs that then, as now, found scrapings 
of self-respect, strength and importance in unity 
and preservation of territory, their ‘turf, their 
few blocks of decaying buildings and garbage- 
littered streets, and found substitute excitement 
in the tensions kept permanently taut by the 
clashes and rumbles with adjacent gangs. Capone, 
a hefty, thickset youth with fast boxer’s feet, was 
already developing the calm and deadly shrewd- 
ness which later characterised him. Today he 
would be said to be cool, for it is still the same 
quality of deadpan, controlled menace that 
stamps the most successful hoodlum in any 
Western city teenage gang. But, at this point, 
Capone had not realised his potential; his gang 
activities were mostly violence for violence’s sake, 
with casual felony exploited when the opportunity 
turned up for shop-breaking and the looting of 
parked lorries. 

In newspaper interviews in later years he 
attributed to. his war experience the two parallel 
three-inch scars on his left cheek, of which he 
was inordinately self-conscious and which earned 
him the nickname of Scarface (one which was 
never used by his henchmen and never used in 
his presence by anyone else who wished to retain 





This is the third of a series of five extracts, 
from ‘The Bootleggers,’ to be published by 
Hutchinson’s in the autumn. 
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his goodwill). ‘I got those scars fighting for my 
country overseas,’ he related. ‘I was eight months 
in France with the famous Lost Battalion ot the 
Seventy-seventh Division. A burst of shrapnel 
caught me in a battle. | was operated on four 
times in a base hospital and laid up for two 
months before I got back to the front lines again.’ 
He somewhat modified this account during his 
trial, when, as he stood under oath, he was 
directly asked by the prosecuting attorney what 
his war service had amounted to. More briefly 
this time, he answered: ‘I was certified in the 
draft but never called.’ In fact, the scars were the 
outcome of a knife-fight in a New York saloon 
with Frank Gallucio, another Brooklyn hood- 
lum, after Capone had made a slighting remark 
about Gallucio’s sister. Later Capone resumed 
his friendship with Gallucio and at one stage 
employed him as a bodyguard, but continued to 
the end sensitively to turn his left cheek away 
from any camera pointing in his direction. 

He also on occasions paid tribute to the 
American Army for planting the seed in his 
mind of the machine-gun as a piece of business 
equipment (‘The sergeant told me that one man 
with a machine-gun was master of fifty men with 
rifles and revolvers,’ he told a reporter. ‘You 
know something? That guy was right’), but as 
his only brush with the Service was at his 
medical board, that idea presumably germinated 
later. 

Not avidly seized upon by the Army, Capone 
went back to his odd-jobbing and promiscuous 
rough-stuff. He was now carrying a gun and a 
blackjack, and was acquiring a local reputation 
as a felicitous adept with both. By 1920 he had 
become initiated into full-time professional 
criminal society, but still comparatively, when 
one looks forward only a few years, at the most 
submerged level. He was then given a job in a 
Coney Island cabaret with an atmosphere of 
resounding academic stylishness, since it was 
named the Harvard Inn and run by Frankie 
Yale, the rackets and liquor boss of Brooklyn, 
a gunman mercenary and national head of the 
Unione Siciliana. He became, in the Harvard 
Inn, a dishwasher and part-time bartender, who 
operated also as a bouncer if disagreements with 
customers occurred. 

During that year he developed promisingly; 
he joined the notorious Five Points Gang, and 
was questioned in two murder cases. Wary at 
the attention being paid to him, he wrote to 
Torrio in Chicago, an eaglet from Torrio’s old 
eyrie asking for the opening to spread his wings 
in new country. Capone did not know it then, 
but the timing could not have been more pro- 
pitious. It was 1920, and Prohibition was just 
floundering into existence. Torrio knew Capone's 
reputation was that of a hard-headed, dependable 
and ruthless yeoman, and Torrio was building his 
shock-troops for the imminent action. He sent 
for him. Capone, with the Irish-American wife, 
Mae, whom he had married at fifteen, and his 
baby son, took the train west and to an abundant 
future—though that this was to be the case was 
not immediately apparent. The job Torrio had 
for Capone in one of his brothels was, once 
again, as chucker-out. 

It is interesting to look back upon the obscurity 
of Capone's early years in Chicago. In only four 
years he was to ascend through a welter of blood, 
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slaughter and conspiracy, to become the overlord 
of the city’s vice, a multi-millionaire and a 
symbol throughout the nation and beyond the 
seas of a startling new era of autocracy in which 
crime and politics were partners. But then, in that 
first year of Prohibition, Capone still looked the 
slum tough from the Five Points district. He 
wore a cloth cap and cheap clothes. The unguent 
urbanity of manner that later characterised him 
had not matured, nor had he assumed the striped 
yellow suits, spats, velvet-collared overcoats and 
white fedoras that were to make him the proto- 
type of all film gangsters. He had by then slightly 
adapted his name. Alphonso Caponi had become 
Alphonse Capone, but he was more widely known 
—and continued until the end of his life to be 
generally known in the underworld—as Al 
Brown. Apart from the hated nickname of Scar- 
face, he also was known to his most intimate 
associates as Snorky. The Capone, he insisted in 
his pursuit of complete assimilation, should be 
pronounced Capohn. How unimportantly he was 
rated at first by newspapers and police is indi- 
cated by the mistakes that occurred on the rare 
occasions that this name went on to paper; he 
was more often described as Anthony or Alfred 
than as Alphonse. 


Chicago Debut 


It was in this early period that a lay-about 
odd-job criminal accredited with three murders, 
named Joe Howard, decided to cut himself in on 
the beer profits. He had already unsuccessfully 
tried to rob a distillery, but had been appre- 
hended as the last of ten barrels was being 
loaded on to his truck. That case, after dragging 
on for months, was dismissed. He next tried 
hijacking, and got away with two consignments. 
They were Torrio’s supplies. The next day 
Howard was standing at a saloon counter 
a few doors away from the Four Deuces head- 
quarters of the Torrio gang, when two men came 
in. Howard said, ‘Hi, Al,’ and put out his hand. 
David Runelsbeck, a local carpenter who was 
drinking in the bar at the time, described what 
happened next. ‘The man he spoke to stuck out 
his hand, but it held a revolver, and he fired six 
times. Joe keeled over dead, still grinning.’ 

Half an hour later all police stations in the city 
were alerted to arrest Capone. ‘I am certain,’ the 
detective in charge of the investigation told re- 
porters, ‘that it was Capone.’ 

A photograph of Capone appeared in the next 
morning’s papers—the first time that flabby but 
oddly menacing face had been displayed to the 
public—with this unambiguous caption: ‘Tony 
(Scarface) Capone, also known as Al Brown, 
who killed Joe Howard by firing six shots into his 
body in the saloon of Heinie Jacobs at 2300 
South Wabash Avenue, in a renewal of the beer 
war.” 

The inquest was held next day, and abruptly 
the witnesses were attacked by loss of memory. 
Jacobs was now sure that he had just gone into a 
back room to answer the telephone when the 
shooting occurred, and naturally he had seen and 
heard nothing. Runelsbeck was sure he would 
not be able to identify the killer. The third wit- 
ness, George Bilton, a garage mechanic, had 
vanished. So had Capone. 

He reappeared a month later, when he entered 
the Cottage Grove police station and said that he 
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had heard a rumour that the police were looking 
for him. Why was that? Told that he was wanted 
for the killing of Howard, Capone said: ‘Who, 
me? I’m a respectable businessman, a second- 
hand furniture dealer. I’m no gangster. I don’t 
know this fellow Torrio. I haven’t anything to do 
with the Four Deuces. Anyway I was out of 
town the day Howard was bumped off.’ 

Capone made that statement to William H. 
McSwiggin, a young, new Assistant State’s 
Attorney (later to be machine-gunned to death), 
who announced that he would bring an indict- 
ment. The inquest remained open for two and a 
half months and cost the taxpayers 4,000 dollars, 
but dissolved in indecision. The jury’s unrevela- 
tionary verdict was that Howard’s death came 





about from ‘bullets being fired from a revolver 
or revolvers in the hands of one or more unknown 
white male persons’ and it was recommended 
‘that the unknown persons be apprehended and 
held to the grand jury upon a charge of murder.’ 

The ‘unknown persons’ were never appre- 
hended. Capone was not troubled with the matter 
again. The significance of this isolated and re- 
latively trivial killing is that it sharply crystal- 
lises the repetitive pattern of the booze war 
murders: the immediacy of the death sentence 
for infringement of the rules, the cold daylight 
assault in public, the brazen indifference to the 
presence of witnesses, and the ease with which 
police action was frustrated. 

Soon, there was always a fresh anecdote 
circulating Chicago about the power and pull of 
the newly risen boss. There was the story told on 
the police network of the prisoner who escaped 
from the Criminal Courts Building and who was 
searched for in South Side gang hang-outs. A 
party of young and newly enrolled patrolmen 
burst into the back room of a café and surprised 
a gathering of bootleggers, who shed their pistols 
and sawn-off shot-guns on to the floor. The 
policemen collected these and delivered them to 
their chief, who said: “Take that stuff back. Who 
gave you orders to confiscate them?’ That was 
not the end of the incident. They were told that 
Capone was irritated by their brash zeal, and that 
they had better call and put themselves right with 
him. He received them at the Metropole Hotel. 
‘Well,’ he said, ‘I understand your captain wasn’t 
to blame, and that you boys just made a mistake. 
I’m going to give you a break. After this, don’t 
pull another boner.’ They left chastened and 
grateful for the kindness. 
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Another story was related by a reporter Who | 


was talking with Capone in his office when he 
was informed that one of his gunmen had just 


been brought up in court in defiance of his | 


orders for a release. Angrily Capone got the |) 
judge on the telephone and yelled at him: {4 | 


thought I told you to discharge that fellow?’ 
The judge explained that he had been off the 
bench, had written a memorandum to a fellow 
judge but that his bailiff had forgotten to deliver 
it ‘Forget!’ shouted Capone. ‘Don’t let him 
forget again.” 

His wealth and influenced waxed. After he had 
bought his Palm Island estate three miles outside 
Miami—a deal that was conducted without his 
identity ‘being revealed—that part of the coast 
became the winter playground of Chicago's 
gang-chiefs. There were big and convivial meet- 
ings at the Hialeah horse-track and the Miami 
dog-tracks, and much money surged into Florida 
from the Illinois bar and brothel trade. Capone 
had also moved his family—his wife, son, mother, 
sister and brothers John and Matthew—into a 
pleasant, plain, quiet residential house on Prairie 
Avenue, on Chicago’s South Side; he had there 
as neighbours two policemen and a police 
sergeant. 

The Capones, the only Italians on the block, 
were liked by the other Prairie Avenue house- 
holders, who included, as well as the police 
element, a druggist, a publisher, a draughtsman, 
a Presbyterian minister and a clothing manufac- 
turer. Capone’s sister, Mafalda, was then attend- 
ing a girls’ private school, to which at Christmas 
time Capone drove up with his car laden with 
gifts for all the pupils and teachers, and turkeys 
and fruit for the term-end dinner. He was en- 
couraging, and enjoying, his reputation as a free- 
spendér and good guy. 

The President in status and several hundred 
industrialists in material possessions were mightier 
and more influential Americans than Capone, yet 
not by so great a margin, and, in concentrated 
autonomy, were much less so. Probably no one 
man since Cesare Borgia’s rule of Rome had so 
inexorably controlled a city for purposes so 
piratically self-interested and contrary to prin- 
ciples of government in the society of which he 
was a member. In his four years of total power, 
between 1927 and 1931, Capone’s authority rami- 
fied beyond Chicago and beyond the State of 
Illinois. The gross income of his business in 
liquor, gambling, prostitution and assorted 
rackets ran into millions of dollars annually. 

Chicago’s twenty thousand speakeasies opef- 
ated, with only sporadic and ineffectual interfer- 
ence from the Federal Prohibition squads, openly 
and busily for years. Capone ran an organisation 
which owned or had stakes in breweries, distil- 
leries, warehouses, truck-companies, garages, 
bars, nightclubs, dance-halls, restaurants, 
brothels, race-tracks and casinos, and which was 
beginning at the time of his retirement to infil- 
trate its extortion racket into unions, film pro- 
duction and dozens of trades and industries. He 
amassed a fortune of twenty million dollars—an 
incredible sum that is not my estimate but that 
of the Internal Revenue Office. He was the com- 
manding officer of a private army of 700 storm- 
troops, and for auxiliaries had call upon an 
estimated 60 per cent. of Chicago’s police force 
who were on his pay-roll. In that four-year period 
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there were 227 gang murders; there were no con- 
victions. (In the forty-year period fromy 1919 to 
1959 there were 929 gang murders committed in 
Chicago. Only seventeen culprits were convicted 
—and several of those were freed on appeal to 
the Supreme Court.) 


“Gangland’s King’ 

Capone was a celebrity swelling into a legend. 
Citizens scurried to the kerb to stare when his 
three-and-a-half-ton armour-plated Cadillac, with 
bullet-proof glass and tail-gunner’s movable back 
window, passed with its escort of two armed 
scout cars. Lucky out-of-town and foreign visi- 
tors among the crowds had their stimulating 
glimpse of the famous face, stuck with cigar, in 
the dim haze of silken cushions, perhaps the 
quick glint of one of his famous diamonds, be- 
hind the bodyguard in the front seat with Thomp- 
son sub-machine-gun handily across his knees. 
Tourist buses had ‘Capone Castle’—his Haw- 
thorne Inn heaquarters in Cicero—and his Metro- 
pole Hote! city headquarters on their itinerary. 
A press photograph of him with Jack Sharkey, 
the boxer, and Bill Cunningham, former AIll- 
American football player, which was nationally 
circulated by an agency. was captioned ‘Gang- 
land’s King.” 

Fact was inextricably scrambled with fiction. 
It was fact that this new dignitary, the paunchy, 
pallid-faced Big Fellow who was beginning to 
tower above the officially eminent with a unique 
glitter and who was giving Chicago a peculiar 
global fame, was among the committee appointed 
to welcome Commander Francesco da Pinedo, 
Mussolini's round-the-world goodwill pilot in 
1927, together with the Italian Consul-General, 
and Judge Bernard P. Barasa, representing the 
Mayor. It was a fact that he was lionised by the 
smart—it was cute to know Al; that he enter- 
tained at his Florida estate seventy-five guests 
at a time, many of them fashionable and famous; 
that he rebuked and instructed politicians and 
judges over the telephone from his Metropole 
Hotel office; that on the occasion of the second 
Dempsey-Tunney fight he threw the biggest, and 
wettest, party seen before or since in Chicago— 
it blinded on for three days, the liquor bill (even 
at his wholesale rates) was 50,000 dollars, and 


it was attended by socialites, movie stars, politi- © 


cians and theatre and boxing celebrities from all 
over America. 

Appropriate to his station, he lived a sybariti- 
cally luxurious life. His custom-built car cost 
30,000 dollars, his ring, an eleven-carat blue-white 
diamond from the South African Jagersfontein 
mines, 50,000 dollars. His casual munificence with 
his thickly wadded bankroll became one of the 
romances of that hard-bitten city where nothing 
had ever previously been for free. He was once 
charged—and paid without wincing—1,000 dol- 
lars for a round of drinks in the Country Club, an 
exclusive New York speak run by Belle Living- 
Stone, dubbed by the papers ‘the Most Dangerous 
Woman in Europe’ when she was the outstand- 
ingly lurid playgirl of the Edwardian age. His 
personal gratuity rates were five dollars for a 
newsboy, ten dollars for a hat-check girl and a 
hundred dollars for a waiter. 

There were many such heart-warming stories 
as that of the hard-up hat-check girl who, decent 
but desperate, pleaded for a position in one of 
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his brothels to support her ailing mother. ‘Forget 
it. Not a nice girl like you,’ said Al, peeling off 
a hundred dollars for her. At Christmas he spent 
100,000 dollars on miscellaneous gifts. All the 
year round he distributed diamond-inlet belts to 
his new friends and ruby-set gold cigarette cases 
to politicians and business associates, whose 
cellars were also kept stocked with wine and 
champagne (not the speakeasy brands). With 
probably no traditional knowledge to draw upon. 
he regarded this huge, industrial city as his estate 
and assumed the function of a squire, a benevo- 
lent despot capriciously distributing largesse 
among his villeins. In hard winters the poor of 
Cicero could draw all the groceries, clothing and 
fuel they needed from coal depots and depart- 
ment stores on the Capone account. He paid the 
hospital bills of a woman bystander wounded in 
a street gun-battle. It is not altogether astonishing 
that today there are many respectable citizens in 
Chicago who speak glowingly of Capone’s phil- 
anthropy and particularly point out that in the 
early Depression days it was the Capone gang 
who set up the first soup-kitchens and block- 
restaurants for the distribution of free food on 
Thanksgiving Day. 

Perhaps one should remind oneself, however, 
that this one-man Welfare State had at his dis- 
posal for his good works the lion's share of the 
150 million dollars, which was the sum estimated 
that marauding and extortion cost the State of 
Illinois annually. 

At one point, around the time that he had been 
described as ‘a cancer’ and ‘America’s Nineteenth 
Amendment, and was saying mournfully: 
‘There's a lot of grief attached to the limelight, 
Capone considered hiring Ivy Lee, the pubiicist 
who pulled off the most formidable assignment 
in public relations, that of popularising the 
loathed, union-smashing millionaire, John D. 
Rockefeller, Snr. This did not come about, pos- 
sibly because Capone recognised that his own 
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instincts for publicity were as sound as any advice 
he could buy from Lee. By 1930 he was a celebrity 
of a size rare in the pre-television age. Pasley, 
writing at that period, described him as ‘Amer- 
ica’s Exhibit A. Al had grown from civic to 
national stature. He was an institution, and Pas- 
ley grouped him in a small glorious host in the 
annals of enduring Americana with Will Rogers, 
Henry Ford, Rin-Tin-Tin, Babe Ruth, Charles 
Lindbergh, Texas Guinan and Al Smith 

As it turned out, Pasley sold Capone short. I 
suspect that today, although Ford and Rin-Tin- 
Tin might be known to many children in Europe, 
Africa, the Far East and even perhaps the Soviet 
Union, most would instantly recognise one name 
only among that list, and that, if language was a 
barrier to explanation, they would be able to 
communicate their knowledge with a levelled 
finger and a staccato rat-a-tat-tat. 

He outlasted four chiefs of police, two muni- 
cipal administrations, three United States district 
attorneys, and a regiment of Federal Prohibition 
agents; he survived innumerable crime drives, 
grand jury investigations, reform crusades, clean- 
up election campaigns, police shake-ups, and 
Congressional inquiries and debates. He killed 
between twenty and sixty men himself—there is 
no way of ascertaining any nearer tally—and was 
responsible by delegation for the murder of at 
least 400 others, and was never charged with one 
of them. His ultimate arrest and commitment to 
gaol on October 24, 1931, came about from the 
doggedness of the Intelligence Unit of Elmer Irey, 
chief of the United States Treasury Enforcement 
Branch; but it was not really the forces of law 
and order that defeated Capone. When he was 
struck down his strength and menace were fail- 
ing. Capone had been defeated by three unexpec- 
ted things: the approach of repeal, which was to 
dissolve his black market in booze; depression, 
which dried to a dribble the easy money of the 
golden days; and disease, which was eating him 
from within. 

Now, thirty years after that febrile and pre- 
datory era, it is evident that Al Capone will have 
a more durable, definitive place in history, both 
popular and serious, than any of those other 
candidates for immortality with the possible ex- 
ception of Henry Ford, although even that revo- 
lutionary will never be preserved in the same glare 
of popular fascination. 

As the years go by Capone stands out more 
palpably as a phenomenon and a symbol of a 
sort. He cannot be summarised by all the con- 
ventional terms of disapproval, that he was evil, 
ruthless or corrupt, although he was all those 
things. The splendour of his dispensation to the 
needy and the greedy cannot be allowed to admit 
him back to grace, although he did practise a 
flashy generosity which, although doubtless para- 
noically vanity-feeding, was no mere fable. In 
only a decade he ascended from squalid poverty 
to a status which, if no less squalid, was unique 
in its power and scope. He was, after all, a pioneer 
of a kind, for nobody before had done quite what 
he did, and in him there were undoubted qualities 


. of imagination, forcefulness and ingenuity. 
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FIGHTING RISING PRICES 


Sir,—It seems to be increasingly characteristic ot 
Chancellors, the Treasury and economic experts 
generally that their proposals take into account all 
the important factors except the most important 
one of all—the inability of the ordinary individual 
‘ to see how at a practical personal level he can 
influence events where all the experts have failed. 
Worse than that, the remedies put forward often 
seem to have been deliberately framed as if in- 
tended to deepen the very antagonisms between 
the payers and the paid which are part of eur eco- 
nomic readjustment problem. 

May I, as an ordinary businessman specialising 
in problems of marketing, but with no pretensions 
to be an economic expert, put forward a possible 
solution which does appear to go a long way toward 
bridging this gap between official heights and the 
apparent apathy at down-to-earth levels? 

It has been stated,-times without number, that 
we need a solution to our economic difficulties 
which will achieve the following results : 

1. Increase our export trade. 

2. Increase our productivity. 

3. Discourage home-market spending except in 
so far as it marches with increased produc- 
tivity. 

4. Halt inflation, the decreasing value of the £1 
and the rising cost of living. 

5. Put a brake on demands for increased wages 
when not matched by increased productivity. 

6. Create a better co-operative spirit between 
management and labour. 

We know from past experience what happens 
when the price of coal goes up: 

(a) It has an immediate direct effect on the domes- 
tic and industrial selling prices of electricity 
and gas. 

(b) Its effects on the costs ot steel production and 
the railways are not long delayed. 

(c) These increases then begin to ricochet right 
through industry. 

(d) The indirect effects of an increase in the price 
of coal are more obscured but no less tell- 
ing. There comes a point when individual 
manufacturers must take steps to recover their 
own increased basic costs and these increases 
almost automatically carry a fixed percentage 
of overhead on-cost. The absurd position is 
reached when in order that a manufacturer 
may recover 4d. (say) per article, the actual 
selling price to the public involves an extra 
payment of (say) 14d.—to cover normal dis- 
tributive trade’s discounts, etc. 

Here, I believe, we have the beginnings of the 
vicious cycle which makes the cost of living rise 
and makes it impossible for the unions to agree 
to wage-pegging or wage restraint. 

Here we have the main originating cause of high 
prices squeezing us out of export markets. 

My proposal is the simple one that the process 
should be set in reverse, by reducing the price of 
coal, 


I suggest it would be enlightening if one of the 
operational research organisations was set to work 
on the following proposition: 


A. Assume that a sum of £50 million or £100: 


million has been created. 

B. Assume that this money is given by the FBI 
and TUC acting jointly to the Government 
for transmission to the National Coa] Board 
with the instruction that 

(i) Half of the sum is to be used to reduce 

the outstanding deficit 

(ii) The other half is to be applied as if it 
were current income for one year. 

(iii) The NCB to calculate by how much it 
could then afford to reduce the selling 
price of coal to all consumers. Other 
nationalised and manufacturing industries 
to follow suit 

It may be too much against strict party dogma 
to suggest that the Government itself could take 
action to reduce the cost of coal, but, if it is, I 
believe that a fund of £50 million or £100 million 
could be raised as a public ‘economic Dunkirk.’ 

I have some evidence in support of this. because 
five years ago I tried it out on hard-headed Bir- 
mingham businessmen, on a millionaire. on office 
workers, on high- and low-level business executives. 
In a matter of days I had raised over £1,000 with 
no special effort and I purposely restricted the effort 
to that of providing a little tangible evidence. 

T. B. WADDICOR 
22 Dorset Square, NWI 


BORROWED TIME 


Sir,—I agree with only one point in your editorial 
of August 4: ‘Borrowed Time’ (the last sentence of 
which I deplore) and that is that Mr, St. Clair should 
apply at once for the Chiltern Hundreds, This 
because the majority of the electors of South East 
Bristol have shown unmistakably that they wish to 
be represented by a Labour, not a Conservative, 
Member, Otherwise, I waste no tears on them. They 
were perfectly well aware that the overwhelming 
probability was that Lord Stansgate would be dis- 
qualified and their votes thrown away because 
according to the law of England—now confirmed— 
a peer, very rightly as the Constitution now is, may 
not be a member of the House of Commons. 

Whether the House of Lords should be reformed, 
whether a distinction should be made between a 
peer and a Lord of Parliament, whether peerages 
should be renounceable—thesé are grave con- 
stitutional questions, closely affecting the Sovereign, 
which should be approached and decided on their 
merits, and without any reference to Lord Stansgate 
or his former constituents. 

The question of the best procedure when a dis- 
qualified person is elected a Member of Parliament 
is a separate one; perhaps a new election should be 
automatic, but steps would have to be taken to pre- 
vent the disqualified person from standing again. 

R. B. RATHBONE 
Arreton, Blockley, Gloucestershire 


INSUFFERABLE PATRONAGE 

Sirn,—About Monica Furlong’s provocative and 
thoughtful article: I don’t think that we ought to 
blame the passing over of Mr. Boulton to the in- 
fluence of the MU. Unless evidence is produced to 
the contrary, Church leaders of the pre-Guildford 
era must bear responsibility. 





‘So did I. 
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Before taking Orders I served for ten and a half 
years in a profession in which character, ability and 
training counted for much. Subsequently, during my 
twenty-three years in Orders, I have been surprised 
to find the professional standards of my present 
vocation are much lower at times. Some Church 
leaders do not seem particularly interested jp 
pastoral and spiritual gifts supported by sound 
theological training. They only stir into life when 
they discover a.man who can raise money quickly, 
It is too often the latter who is rushed with undue 
haste into Orders and into gaiters, 

I quoted a specific instance of this in my letter 
published in the Spectator on November 14, 1958, 
How dismally my comments have been vindicated, 
The Church leaders responsible for this man’s too 
= promotion are also responsible for his down- 
all. 

Therefore, | do not think we need to worry unduly 
over the mechanics of Church appointments. But 
we must watch closely the manipulation of the 
mechanism. 

For our comfort we may note that both our Arch- 
bishops are first-rate in ability and keen theologians, 
They will, | am sure, keep a more observant eye 
on any area of the C of E which is likely to develop 
into a Wonderland of Smart Alecks. 

VICTOR H. BEATON 
St. Mark’s Vicarage, St. Mark’s Road, 
Tunbridge Wells 


BRITISH RAILWAYS 


Sirn,—When I read vehement complaints about 
British Railways I wonder why, as an entirely 
ordinary traveller, my experiences are quite different, 
Twice a week I make long-distance journeys on the 
Western Region. The trains are clean, comfortable 
and usually ahead of rather than behind time. Last 
Friday we averaged over seventy miles an hour from 
Newbury to Taunton. The dinners are not wonderful, 
but for twelve shillings a head they are well above 
current value. When I make journeys on other Re- 
gions I find much the same conditions. What | never 
find is discourtesy or slovenliness among the em- 
ployees. On the contrary they are always helpful 
and usually cheerful—which is more than can be 
said for most of the human race. Can it be that 
railwaymen respond according to how they are 
treated? And that the conditions we find vary 
according to our hopes—and prejudices? 

CLAUDE C. J. SIMMONDS 
Bay House, Porlock Weir, Minehead. Somerset 


* 


Sir,—On July 10 I travelled to Penzance on the 
Cornish Riviera Express and took lunch in the dining 
car. 

There was a large brown stain on the tablecloth 
and in a small vase a carnation drooped from a 
broken stalk. The window-ledge looked as if it 
hadn’t been wiped for a long time and the metal 


“struts supporting the table were in the same condi- 


tion. The putty-coloured leather seats were 
scratched with black marks. 

The waiters’ crumpled linen jackets looked as if 
they'd never been ironed; their grotesquely ill- 
fitting trousers had old grease stains. 

An American couple at my table asked what 
mineral waters were available and were told: 
‘We've got some Paddington Canal Water’, they 
finally asked for a bottle of Vichy water which 
never arrived. I had to ask twice for some beer 
which only came when I had nearly finished my 
joint. There was no drinking water on the table, 
and bread was not served until after the soup. 

Bottled salad cream and custard powder sauce 
were the inevitable accompaniment to this depres- 
sing meal. 

TERENCE COOPER 
33 Albany Street, NW1 


LORDS OF THE SHAMBLES 

Sir,—Reviewing two books about the First World 
War in your issue of July 28, Mr. James Cameron 
opens by- declaring that continuing public interest 
(described as obsessional) in that war strikes him 
as ‘very odd,’ and he concludes that ‘indeed it’ (First 
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World War presumably—grammar shaky) ‘is long 
ago and far away, and it just doesn’t matter any 
more.’ 

Mr. Cameron emerges as a myopic person for 
whom any event before his time, even a world-wide 
and catastrophic event, is too distant to have mean- 
ing. | get the impression that the myopia is self- 
induced through giving way to the prejudices of a 
generation. It is, of course, Mr. Cameron’s business 
whether or not he indulges such prejudice regardless 
of the danger to his intelligence. His personal choice 
is not in question. But another choice is. Why do you 
select Mr. Cameron in particular, from the large 
number of your contributors, to pass judgment on 
books about the past? 

CHRISTOPHER SYKES 
27 Pelham Crescent, SW7 


[James Cameron writes: “One man’s view is an- 
other man’s myopia. I am ready to share my 
prejudices with Mr. Sykes. Let him worry about the 
First World War -while I worry about the next. | 
wonder what generation he thinks I belong to, any- 
way?’—Editor, Spectator.] 


SOUTHERN RHODESIA 
Sirn—In your issue dated July 28 you state in a 
reference to the Southern Rhodesian referendum 
that ‘Africans were shot dead by police and others 
wounded in widespread disturbances. Perhaps you 
would be good enough to give publicity to the facts: 
one African was killed and five were wounded and 
the disturbances were not widespread. 
W. R. FERRIS 
Information Attaché 
Office of The High Commissioner for Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland, Rhodesia House, Strand, WC2 


FOODCAST 
Sin —If there is any doubt about the plural of 


dianthus or even if there isn’t why not say pinks? 
A. L. IRVINE 


Greenaway, Chiddingfold 
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LIGHT AND LIBERTY 


Copies of the Spectator for August 4 con- 
taining “Light and Liberty, are available at 
1s, Od, each, including postage. 

The article has been reprinted as a four- 
page pamphlet. Copies of the pamphlet, includ- 
Ing postage, cost: 

1s. Od. for 
2s. 3d. for 
5s. Od. for 25 copies 
10s. 6d. for 50 copies 
21s. Od. for 100 copies 
Orders to: 
SALES MANAGER, 
THE SPECTATOR LIMITED, 
99 GOWER STREET, LONDON, WC1 


5 copies 
10 copies 











GAGARIN—SI 


Sir,—I am grateful to Mr. Robert Conquest for 
repudiating the extraordinary suggestion that one 
requires a political motive for kissing Major Gagarin; 
I could wish that he had dissociated himself more 
explicitly from those writers who described the 
astronaut as a sub-human brainwashed slave, but 
perhaps the friendly wording of his opening sentence 
is good enough. 

Nevertheless the facts remain. The proposition 
that every Communist is a dedicated enemy of man- 
kind is one that soon palls, and Major Gagarin was 
doubly welcome as a piece of evidence (small but 
tangible) against it. He was greeted, and rightly, for 
himself; but his visit did give an opportunity for a 
gesture of goodwill to the people (not the govern- 
ments) behind the Iron Curtain. We don’t want to 
kill them. If that is ‘neutralism’ I’m sorry, but there 
it is, As for the Western Alliance—does nobody in 
Washington, Westminster or Fleet Street remember 
the Poles? They were our true and brave allies; they 
are now in the Eastern camp not because they chose 
to be, but because the Great Powers, including 
Britain and America, agreed that they should be, If 
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the Third World War has had its Munich, this was it, 
How can we honourably contemplate a war in which 
we shall kill Poles? The question is not a rhetorical 
one; it requires an answer. 

DAPHNE SLEB 
3 Heath Close, Hampstead Way, NW11 


7 


Sir,—I much enjoyed Mr, Robert Conquest’s article 
on Major Gagarin; and, save for one outrageous 
error, am in substantial agreement with his findings. 
Kid Lewis was a welter and not a brilliant ‘light- 
weight boxer.’ 

MURDO MACKENZIB 
72 Harley Street, W1 


BLIND GODDESS 


Sir,—Although it has little bearing on the original 
subject of this correspondence I must, for the sake 
of the record, disagree with Mr. J. A. G. Smith, and 
the OED (or maybe with his reading of it). 

Crime is only one. side of the legal coin, the other 
face being civil wrongs such as torts, breaches -of 
contracts, etc., and an act which is not criminal may 
well fall under one of these heads. The fact that in 
such cases the law does not act suo proprio motu, 
but only at the instance of the person aggrieved, 
does not. make them any less unlawful. 

Anyway, the paradox which Mr. Smith bewails 
is not abnormal. For example, it is no wrong to have 
instituted unsuccessful criminal proceedings against 
someone, nor to bear malice against someone, but 
if the former be done because of the latter the tort 
of malicious prosecution may have been committed. 
Or, more obviously: it is quite legal to own an un- 
licensed motor-car, legal, too, to drive a car on the 
public roads; these two legal acts combined con- 
stitute an offence. Is this so very undesirable? 

R. W. SPON-SMITH 


Students’ Common Room, The Law Society's 
School of Law, 33, 34 and 35 Lancaster Gate, W2 





Grundig make tape recorder history! 


Unbeatable, unbelievable value! 


THENEW GN THK 14 





GET THE MOST OUT OF 
TAPE RECORDING—GET A GRUNDIG TK 14 


GRUNDIG (Gt. Britain) Ltd. 


Now, from the largest manufacturers 
of tape recorders in the world comes 
an entirely new tape recorder. It’s the 
model you’ve always wanted . . . the 
quality you’ve always demanded—at a 
price you’ve never dreamed would be 
possible . . . It’s the new Grundig 
TK 14. Value, value, value all the way! 


Keep the sounds you 


choose for a whole life time 
What fun your family can have with a 
TK 14! You can record some happy 
occasion now—and enjoy listening to 
it years later. You can tape a selection 
of your favourite music for family 
entertainment and your own private 
enjoyment. You can use the TK 14 to 
improve singing or public speaking, to 








help play an instrument better, or 
learn a part in a play. The happy thing 
is, too, that any recordings you do not 
want to keep can be erased and the 
tape used over and over again. 


Piano key operation— 
simplicity itself 

Although all Grundig models are 
famed for their simplicity of operation, 
no other Grundig model has ever been 
quite so easy to use as the TK 14. The 
piano-type keys respond instantly to a 
finger touch. 


Advertising & Showrooms: 39/41 New Oxford St., London, W.C.1 Trade enquiries to: Newlands Park, Sydenham, London, S.E.26 


Go along to your local Grundig 
Approved Dealer today. Let him 
demonstrate the TK 14. Hear and see 
for yourself what a superb buy it is and 
just how much fun you and your 
family will get from it. 


Splendidly easy 


hire purchase arrangements 
Your Grundig Approved Dealer wili 
also be able to tell.you about the easy 
H.P. arrangements for the TK 14. In 
most cases you will, if you want, be 
able to take the TK 14 home with you. 


Free leaflets, full details 

If you would like to examine details of 
the TK 14 at your leisure, fill in and 
post this coupon for a free, colourful 
leaflet telling you all you want to know. 


POST TODAY 


GRUNDIG (Gt. Britain) LTD. 
39/41 New Oxford Street, London, W.C.1 


Please send me my free copy of the TK14 
Leaflet 








NAME... 
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The Symbol on the Carpet 


By BAMBER GASCOIGNE 


The Bishop’s Bonfire. 
(Mermaid.) — Wildest 
Dreams. (Vaudeville.) 
—One For The Pot. 
(Whitehall.) 

Ay) KNOCKABOUT symbolical 
and knockabout com- 
mercial— The Bishop's 

: Bonfire and One For The 
Pot respectively. In 
| ay O’Casey’s play there is 

allegory in every slap of 

the stick. When the Old 
Codger spills an entire bag of cement on Coun- 
cillor Regan’s fine carpet, it’s really a case of 
a Life-Loving honest fellow lousing up the evil 
schemes of the capitalist carpet-owner. The 
carpet is ruined for ever, and why not, indade? 
In the real world of farce, at the Whitehall, 
objects and people have the indestructibility 
of characters in cartoons. The seat of a man’s 
trousers, well soused in soda water, will be dry 
in time for the next gag. 

The spoiling of furniture is one of O'Casey’s 
favourite anti-capitalist wish-fulfilments. One 
entire play, Purple Dust, concerns the efforts of 
two rich Englishmen to move their treasured 
possessions into the large Irish house which they 
have just bought. In addition to the joyously 
clumsy Irish workmen there is a large lawn- 
roller which is brought into the drawing-room 
and rolls away through a wall; there is a cow 
which gets into the hall and is taken for a bull 
by the rich English boyos; and finally the river 
rises, true to its Irish source, and sweeps away 
the whole building. 

In The Bishop’s Bonfire there is much scraping 
of a priceless table with flower pots, as well as 
the cement on the carpet, but beside the ravages 
of Purple Dust this is mere wear and tear. As 
usual in the later O’Casey the setting is a small 
village, Ballyoonagh, with priest and squire as 
stout representatives of Church and State. Their 
dire double influence on the youth of the place 
is seen in the restrictions on Councillor Keegan’s 
two daughters. The older one, Foorawn, will have 
nothing of the workman who loves her, because 
the priest has filled her up with a stern and 
mock holiness. Her virginity is being preserved 
by a process of refrigeration. The younger and 
gayer girl, Keelin, cannot go to her man because 
the Councillor has convinced him that he is 
socially unworthy of her; and the man is too 
weak to stand out against this pressure. As in 
many O'Casey plays violence suddenly breaks 
out. The man who loves the cool religious girl 
(Saint Frigid is the name of a saint in another 
of the plays) shoots her. She performs her first 
truly loving action by writing a suicide note as 
she dies. 

This, then, is the skeleton of meaning on which 
the farce hangs, but the play improves only when 
the bones don’t show. The best scene is a com- 
pletely aimless and incongruous discussion be- 
tween the workmen about Ireland’s defence ‘if 
tens of thousands of Russian paratroops tome 


dropping down out of the Irish skies on to the 
hill of Tara.’ For much of the evening there is 
little but the pleasures of the Irish language to 
hold one’s interest. 


Ever since the Twenties O’Casey has been 
the victim of too much thinking—his late plays 
are pale intellectual versions of his early ones. 
In Juno and the Paycock and the others the 
farce was character farce and the O’Casey love 
of life was left implict in the warmth of these 
ordinary Irish people. Violence and unpleasant- 
ness kept breaking into their lives from the politi- 
cal situation in Dublin, the genuine ‘state of 
chassis.’ The meaning of the plays was as moving 
and unforced as the characters. But since 
O’Casey’s excursions into expressionism in the 
Thirties the love of life has seemed a mere 
slogan, the villains pure puppets and the erup- 
tions of violence quite out of place in Bally- 
oonagh. The production at the Mermaid has a 
fine quality of romp about it. Davy Kaye is 
particularly good as the Old Codger; and the 
physical lines of Annette Crosbie, a charmingly 
frisky Keelin, say rather more about life than 
the lines which she has to speak. 

One For The Pot and Wildest Dreams had 
me chewing over the question of what can make 
purely commercial theatre justifiable and even 
enjoyable. The answer, undoubtedly, is that it 
has to be unpretentious and very well done. 
Wildest Dreams is neither. Julian Slade’s and 
Dorothy Reynolds’s attempts at something more 
than tinkling and joky romance are disastrous, 
and the cast have somehow been coaxed into 
giving performances which match the silliness 


Television 
Clichés 
By PETER 


Nort since the Christians 
tangled with the lions 
in the Colosseum has 
audience _ participation 
in entertainment been 
brought to such a pitch 
as by television. All the 
~ panels and quizzes apart, 
producers are endlessly 

fascinated by the gim- 

mick of snippet inter- 

views with the Man in 

the Street. Tonight and 

Panorama love to do it, and This Week last 
Friday consulted the M in the S about Berlin. It 
is a gimmick which seems to me quite pointless, 
except as an occasional reminder of widespread 
ignorance—for, of course, the supposed fun 
comes from showing some grinning face whose 
owner has never heard of Berlin or thinks there 
is already a war on. But as a cross-section of 
public opinion such interviews never even begin 





of the story, dialogue and lyrics. A place amus- 
ingly called ‘Clumpington Hill,’ which can then 


«later be referred to as ‘Clumpers,’ is a fair 


sample of the way the jokes bud and blossom. 
If a musical touches reality at no point, it must 
at least create a fantasy world of its own. My 
confusion as to what we were supposed to make 
of this whimsical little town of Nelderham was 
finally capped when the journalist-hero, who had 
shown no sign of being a joker, solemnly 
reported to his paper that ‘the town has certain 
beauties and the people lead practical lives.’ 

One For The Pot makes no pretences at all. 
It has everything that farce always has had and 
it is on the whole well done. The oddest thing 
about it is sociological. The play takes place ina 
country house, complete with butler. The owner 
is a self-made Northerner and he even, believe 
it or not, has gout. Having at last been jeered 
out of business as upper-middle-class domestic 
comedy, the entire routine seems to be trying 
to establish itself as lower-middle-class farce. 
After that there’s always vaudeville (some- 
where), then burlesque; even perhaps late-night 
revue-bar cabaret, with Cronin in an advisory 
capacity. 

The week provided some even more irrelevant 
sociological conundrums. Why does the Dis- 
tressed Gentlefolks’ Aid Association advertise in 
the Whitehall programme? Is distressed gentility 
the hidden factor in the trusty Whitehali audi- 
ence? Or are the gentlefolk arguing that if they'll 
take the butler they might take them? There’s an 
equally ambiguous item at the Vaudeville. A 


/large photograph in the foyer shows Princess 


Margaret walking into the theatre past a poster 
for Slade’s earlier musical Follow That Girl, with 
Armstrong-Jones the proper three paces behind 
her. Is this.a dark and very true comment on the 
sheepish habits of theatregoers? Or merely a 
statement of Mr. Armstrong-Jones’s position in 
the royal line-up? 


Capped 


FORSTER 


to rate seriously—the point being that they do not 
show what the public is thinking but only what 
the programme’s producer selects to show. 

The air of sameness in programmes at present 
is deeply depressing. This Week's new look, in 
which most of the half-hour was devoted to a 
single topic, appears to have given way to the old 
formula of the poor man’s Panorama. Brian 
Connell makes a commanding and persuasive 
anchor-man, but the reporting is very uneven, 
perhaps because there seems to be no homo- 
geneous approach. Last week, for instance, a new 
recruit, Peter Duval Smith, kicked off with a 
rather blah and condescending survey of piers 
and the plebs who use them, of a kind likely 
to irritate said plebs without greatly amusing 
those of Mr. Smith’s height of brow. 

Then came the programme’s regular contribu- 
tor, the American statesman Mr. Al Capp, who 
I believe also draws cartoons. On Berlin, the week 
before, Mr. Capp had been grave and firm: he- 
Americans would not be pushed around any 
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longer. Last week Mr. Capp indulged in a ten- 
minute survey of the British character and 
matched cliché for cliché with Sir Charles and 
Lady Snow about our moderation and evolving 
ways. I am bound to say that Mr. Capp showed 
not one iota of the perception, concision and 
lucidity that enabled Mr. Walter Lippmann to 
hold the screen so compulsively for fifty minutes 
on BBC the following Sunday, but then Mr. 
Lippmann does not have to take time off from 
being a statesman to draw cartoons. Finally, This 
Week turned to tired shock tactics by showing 
ninety coffins to emphasise road dangers in the 
impending holiday. In all, the programme was a 
jumble amounting to a mumble. 

And the pity is all the greater because a 
challenger is needed to the formulas of Panorama 
and Tonight. The latter has returned on good 
standard form, though without any evidence of 


Ballet 
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a single really new idea, save possibly for Spike 
Milligan beautifully burlesquing the interview 
manner of their own Alan Whicker. In short 
Tonight is in a rut—a point ironically empha- 
sised by a smug little article in Radio Times 
claiming that the team’s average age is thirty, 
alongside which were printed photos of 
Michelmore, Allsop, Hart, Mac Hastings and 
Fyfe Robertson, and if any of that dear, admira- 
ble lot see thirty again then I am a teenage 
werewolf. 

In variety the story is the same—Dickie 
Henderson, Dickie Valentine, Russ Conway, 
Anne Shelton, Rosemary Clooney: the same 
old styles, the same old formats. Ideas, ideas, 
ideas—where are they? Don’t talk about them to 
Pilkington—produce them, here and now, or we 
shall be forced to conclude that nobody has 
any! 


The Glass of Fashion 


By CLIVE BARNES 


JEROME ROBBINS. can 
hardly help his audience, 
yet for that matter I 
fancy his audience can 
hardly help him. On the 
opening night of his sea- 
son of ‘Ballets: USA’ 
at the Saville Theatre he 
attracted tout Londres 
and rarely can so much 
hot twaddle have been 
chitter-chattered to and 
fro during three long in- 
tervals. Fashionable, not unintelligent, but 
blinkered to the possibilities of choreography, 
this audience sees Robbins as a giver of kicks, 
a mere theatrical phenomenon, and not as part 
and parcel of the whole art of ballet. The path 
of a man cast as popular hero of the avant- 
garde is a thorny one. On the one hand he 
has to look at his general acclaim; on the other 
he must provide the sensational, seemingly 
daring experiments upon which that acclaim 
is based. The result in Robbins’s case is his new 
ballet Events, but more of that later. 

The first Robbins programme is basically 
the programme that astonished Edinburgh and 
London two years ago, and despite the unequal 
exchange of N.Y. Export, Op. Jazz for Events 
it still makes a thrilling evening. The power 
of Robbins as a choreographer derives partly 
from his mastery of movement and partly from 
his insistence on relating ballet to common ex- 
perience. He speaks the general ballet vocabu- 
lary with an authentically American voice and 
this, among other things, gives his dancers com- 
plete authority, like the Berliner Ensemble in 
Brecht or the English Stage Society in Osborne. 


Robbins suffers from his reputation as an 
innovator with a vogue-conscious public, too 
few of whom appear to understand just where 
his originality lies. Moves provides the perfect 
example. This ‘ballet in silence about relation- 
ships’ startles theatregoers chiefly by the ab- 
sence of music, which in itself is not particu- 








larly remarkable and is certainly not new. Of 
far more interest are the absence of acting 
and the manner in which Robbins has suc- 
ceeded in suggesting dramatic values to plain, 
unvarnished choreography while the dancers 
themselves remain impassive. The relationships 
are tenuous and ambiguous, the emotional 
colouring of the choreography—its sadness 
and poignancy—is non-specific, more like the 
emotions you find in music than in ballet. The 
spectacle of dancers keeping in logical time 
sequence without the rhythmic support of a 
score makes an effective conjuring trick, but 
any conjurer could do it, and Robbins does 
so much more. 

If Moves is a ballet about dancing, After- 
noon of a Faun is a ballet about dancers. 
Robbins has penetrated the steamy atmosphere 
of Debussy and Mallarmé and seen its rele- 
vance to the natural narcissism of dancers. This 
ballet is nothing but a very intricate, slow-paced 
pas de deux set in front of the traditional rehear- 
sal-room mirror, except that where the mirror 
should be Robbins places the proscenium arch. 
While the dancers stretch their muscles and 
lazily strike emotional attitudes, all the time 
unselfconsciously aware of themselves in the 
mirror, we spy on them through our stage-size 
peephole, and as most of us nowadays are look- 
ing-glass people ourselves we learn something. 
Like that riotously funny yet humane ballet The 
Concert, which ends the programme, Afternoon 
of a Faun was first created for a repertory dance 
company, Balanchine’s New York City Ballet. 
Moves was created for ‘Ballets: USA,’ but need 
not have been. Events, however, could only have 
been intended to meet the special needs of his 
own group, and more particularly that group’s 
audience. I must go warily as I have so far seen 
Events only once, and I may have more to say 
about it later when discussing the second 
programme. At first sight it seemed so many 
right-feeling slogans put to dancing. People are 
unfair to Negroes; homosexuals are lonely and 
misunderstood; what the world needs is religion; 
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Horse sense 
in dog days 


Wwe this advertisement appears, it may 
well start to rain and wash my pretty 
headline away. However, let’s risk it. 

For, temperatures apart, the ‘silly season’ is 
no more: it has gone, gone, gone with the 
giant gooseberry and the sea serpent (now 
scientificated in Loch Ness). As you and your 
neighbours head for Cornwall and the Costa 
Brava, the international pot will start to hiss 
and steam. Somewhere else, if you’re lucky .. . 





but many a jolly family holiday has been spoilt 
by tear-gas and the pyongg of ricochetting 
bullets. 


No news is bad news 

We are talking of grave matters, of course, but 
let me just go bravely on and leave the tears to 
you. News is always being made, at all times of 
the year. Should you ignore it? Only gaunt 
philosophers and little fluffy demi-mondaines 
succeed in this, and I can’t believe you belong 
to either class. Once you have locked your 
front door and cancelled your daily papers, 
once you are launched on an uncertain sea of 
strange food and suntan lotion, you will need 
the news . . . not the BBC time-signal overheard 
through the window of a bungalow, not a 
crime passionel in Nice, but the news. 

Keep your hooks on realities. There is a 
newspaper called The Observer which publishes 
on Sundays and can be read with profit and 
enjoyment then and thereafter. It posts brilliant 
correspondents to all corners of the globe, 
sends special envoys scuttling up and down the 
sidelines, catches news with strange prescience 
thesecond it happens, gives you the background, 
gives you moreover (a masterstroke) the pith 
and pertinence of everything that has taken 
place in the previous six days, while you were 
paddling and bullfighting. 

A lifeboat for the holiday maker. Let me add 
that it wraps chips, absorbs beer, saves 
shoulders from sunburn, swats hornets, and is 
worth every peseta, lira or zloty or whatever is 
the equivalent of the tanner it costs you in 
Britain. Order it, and see that your orders are 
obeyed. J.B.L. 
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if we're not bloody careful we are going to blow 
ourselves up with H-bombs. Well, yes. But I felt 
more like saying, ‘Hear! Hear!’ or ‘Motion car- 
ried, than actually applauding. 

That ballet should be the arena for social and 
political comment is right and proper, and the 
fact that we are facing the immediate prospect 
of extinction demands all the publicity it 
can get. Even so, I wish Robbins’s admirable 
mottoes had been packed in a mote interesting 
cracker and gone off with a more resounding 
crack. For the most part Events struck me as 
laboured and windy, not nearly so moving or, 
in effect, so pertinent as his earlier indictment 
of modern civilisation, Age of Anxiety. There 
are, of course, good things here. The sequence 
showing the rise and fall of the Negro athlete- 
entertainer in a white society, his privileged, par- 
tial acceptance and his ultimate rejection, is as 
perceptive and choreographically vivid as any- 
thing Robbins has ever done. Yet the ballet as 
a whoie, with its dull Ben Shahn décor and even 
duller Robert Prince pseudo-jazz score, is so 
busy being conventionally rebellious that Rob- 
bins has not found time to create ‘living 
choreography. His heart is in the right place, 
but where is his inspiration? 

London Festival Ballet—that corner of Eng- 
land that will be for ever Tchaikovsky—last 
week produced a new and invigorating produc- 
tion of Swan Lake, Act II, by the Soviet ballet- 
master Vladimir Bourmeister. With a supremely 
lush setting by Edward Delany that is admirable 
romantic pastiche, this is a Swan Lake of real 
distinction. Bourmeister follows the usual Soviet 
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practice of cutting out the mime and the re- 
dundant, illogical figures of Benno and his gaggle 
of attendant huntsmen, leaving only the Prince 
and Odette to dance out their vision against a 
fluttering background of swans. He has made 
numerous emendations to the Ivanov choreo- 
graphy and production that give it a rare 
coherence and completeness. At the first per- 


Cinema 
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formance the greatly improved corps de ballet 
trekked impressively across the Festival Hall 
tage and Oleg Briansky made a romantically 
ardent Prince, though he somewhat exaggerated 
the open-mouthed wonder of it all. Irina 
Borowska, full of calculated Ballet Russe allure, 
was a competent, if sometimes stodgily inele- 
gant, Odette. 


Circles of Deception 


By ISABEL QUIGLY 


Infidelity. (Cameo-Poly.) 
—East of Eden. (War- 

ner.) 
IT is hard to mention a 
new French _ director 
without seeming to 
include him in the New 
Wave, especially as the 
New Wave isn’t so much 
a school of thought as 
something that two years 
ago happened to be new 
and by now begins to 
look a bit shopsoiled. Philippe de Broca doesn’t 
particularly belong anywhere; a row with one of 
the New Wave pundits, Godard, over his very 
first film seems to have excluded him from the 
start. That first film, a bit of froth called Les Jeux 
de l’'Amour, was the gayest thing about last 
autumn’s London film festival. It hasn’t, in spite 
of a stream of monotonous impropriety from 
France, been shown here generally yet; which is 
a pity, because for once you have impropriety 
treated with wit. Now comes de Broca’s /nfidelity 
(‘X’ certificate), which repeats the formula of 
crispness + airiness + juvenile charm, and even has 
the same hero, Jean-Pierre Cassel, in the same 
off-cheerful part, and moments of the same very 
personal craziness when things are made witty— 
in that case the contents of a junk shop, in this 
national monuments, houses, staircases, all sorts 
of objects and places. In fact, an individual 
film, with the director’s fingerprints all over it. 
But something has gone wrong—mood, atti- 
tude, perhaps casting. There is a constant feeling 
(disastrous in comedy) that you aren’t too sure 
of the joke, or too sure that you like the joke 
anyway. The point about de Broca’s situations 
is that they are just on the edge of the unbearable. 
Les Jeux de [f Amour, which dealt entirely with 
adults, managed to keep the right lighthearted- 
ness and the sense some of the best film 
musicals have had of living, even among the dust- 
bins, in a kind of fairy-tale world. The people 
weren’t people we were worried about but 
dancers in a very pretty masque. This time de 
Broca has made the mistake of solidifying: his 
characters, giving them backgrounds and respon- 
sibilities and friendships and, worst of all, 
children. A young wife (Jean Seberg), with a 
dear, dull archivist of a husband (Francois 
Perier) and two little boys, is in the middle of a 
mad affaire with her best friend’s gigolo 
(Cassel) who, running the two women at once, 
staggers exhaustedly from one to the other. 
Everyone is deceiving everyone else in one’ way 
or another: the suburban wife invents a gay 


high-life background to impress her lover, and 
to keep her husband unsuspecting an implausi- 
ble amount of time spent with the best friend 
(Micheline Presle). To her the lover, bolstered by 
his other mistress’s wealth, is made to seem rich 
and glamorous, the husband pretends to believe 


_his wife’s stories, the two women behave as 


bitchily to each other as film women always do 
to their friends, and the circular deceptions 
mount till everyone is confronted with everyone 
else at the big set piece, one of those rhubarb- 
murmuring parties where the main characters’ 


* extraordinary behaviour seems to pass unnoticed 


by all the glassy-eyed extras. 

This would be all very well if de Broca had 
been content to treat it as a comedy situation 
absolutely remote from everyday life, feeling and 
censure. But he hasn’t, he wants it all ways, he 
brings in social satire and domestic comedy and 


‘worst of all he brings in sentiment. Straight home 


from the embraces of Antoine (and de Broca 
has an excellent line in cheerful sexiness and the 
highspirited absurdities of passion), the little wife 
dashes in a taxi she can’t afford, past a diaboli- 
cally sniggering concierge, up an interminable 
Staircase to her cosy, cluttered flat; and there, 
with five seconds of soft music, she leans over 
two cots at the neglected babies. It is too much; 
one cannot accept changes of mood at that rate. 
There’s nothing funny about a woman handling 
her children as if they were bundles of overdue 
laundry. There’s nothing funny, come to that, 
about infidelity if you’re actually asked to believe 
in the deceivers. All in all a pity, because de 
Broca’s is the freshest comic talent to turn up 
for a long time. But it is a talent for heartlessness 
and spoofing, not for social comedy and lumps 
in the throat. Infidelity is advertised not as a 
de Broca film but as a vehicle for the NEW Jean 
Seberg. It is hard to see what this means, for 
she is as undistinguished as ever, and in comedy 
especially an embarrassment. 

, Elia Kazan’s East of Eden is revived, and turns 
out disappointingly. What it most noticeably 
lacks is a sense of period (First World War), 
what it most noticeably does is plug the late 
James Dean who also revives disappointingly. 
Much better, the National Film Theatre is 
reviving outstanding American films of the 
Forties. At present: Philadelphia Story. For 
those who like filmed opera and _ ballet 
(which, until a new technique for filming them 
comes along, can scarcely claim much cinematic 
value), there are Russian versions of the ballet 
Othello and the opera The Queen of Spades at 
the Festival Hall on Sunday evenings at 6 and 
8.30 respectively until September 10. 
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Gertrude of Arabia 


By RONALD BRYDEN 


IBBON overlooked a possibility. Empires do 
cise necessarily fall by their weaknesses; 
their undoing may lie also in. their strengths. 
Historians will recognise Britain’s imperial age 
as the peculiar triumph of Character: the liberal 
Victorian faith that mountains are moved by the 
enterprise, consistency and altruism of individual 
English men and women. Character gave us 
Gordon. Raffles, Rhodes. Character, learned at 
Haileybury, Sandhurst and Balliol, enabled a 
handful of pink-faced clerks and subalterns to 
hold the dusty vastnesses of India and Africa. 
Yet students of our empire’s dispersal will have 
to ask whether the germ of its fatality lay, not 
in some alien force or submerged contradiction, 
but in the very principle of its power Did the 
nineteenth-century trust in personality—personal 
virtue, personal improvisation, personal contact 
—not perhaps create an imperium of amateur- 
ism: a chaos of tiny, private colonial kingdoms, 
each reflecting the limitations of its conquista- 
dor, unable in the ramshackle sum of their in- 
adequacies to stand against the rising winds of 
history? Were our destroyers the very heroes 
who made institutions unnecessary, the empire- 
builders themselves? Our Gibbon might begin 
by considering the small but resonant case of 
Gertrude Bell. 

‘I think she was very happy in her death, 
wrote T. E. Lawrence to her father in 1927. 
‘Her political work—one of the biggest things 
a woman has ever been asked to do—was as 
finished as mine. That Irak state is a fine monu- 
ment... .’ Thirty-one years later, on July 14, 
1958—her birthday—Gertrude Bell's monument 
vanished in a flurry of bullets and brutality, as 
if it had never been. Her name already means 
little to this generation; for the next it will be 
meaningless. Yet by right .t belongs with Living- 
stone’s. Frere’s and Lugard’s, the great builders, 
the conscientious adventurers. Political achieve- 
ment apart, she was one of the remarkable 
women of her century, worth remembering for 
her own sake. 

The second volume of Elizabeth Burgoyne’s 
excerpts and summaries of her personal papers* 
at last makes it possible to see just what Ger- 
trude Bell’s achievement was and why her 
credit for it has been so vague. A stern anti- 
suffragette, she worked in the ways she thought 
proper to a woman: in secondary posts, behind 
scenes, over tea-cups and desert feasts of greasy 
lamb. Officially. she never rose to be more than 
Oriental Secr to the British High Commis- 
sion in Baghdad, a middle-grade civil servant 
loosely attached to the Colonial Office. In prac- 
tice, when Mesopotamia’s future was in question, 
she would ascend into a cloud of correspondence, 
of long, exclamatory, imperfectly spelled letters 
to Lawrence, Mr. Asquith, her old friend Valen- 
tine Chirol of the Times; and when the dust had 
settled it would be found that. the High Com- 





* GERTRUDE BELL FROM HER PERSONAL PAPERS. 
Edited by Elizabeth Burgoyne. (Benn, 45s.) 


missioner had been retired, an old friend of 


Miss Bell appointed in his place, the India Office - 


discomfited, French claims to Mosul! rebuffed, a 
conference called and a kingdom for the loyal 
and romantic Prince of Mecca carved out of 
Ottoman Asia’s unmapped rump, from the Ana- 
tolian foothills down the rivers of Eden to the 
Persian Gulf. Meanwhile Miss Bell, the one per- 
manent factor in the situation, would sally forth 
from her bungalow by the Tigris, dignified in 
beads and sun-veil, to pay the customary round 
of calls at the end of the Ramadan fast 

Miss Burgoyne’s new volume devotes most of 
its pages to those old departmental wars which 
raged between Whitehall, Simla and Baghdad 
in the years from the Turkish armistice to 
Churchill’s Cairo conference. Designed (I assume 
from its gaps, abridgements and cross-references) 
to supplement rather than supplant Lady Bell's 
selection of her stepdaughter’s letters it clarifies 
the hand-to-hand detail of those battles without 
substantially altering their outlines. But it lights 
up as never before the power Gertrude held 
at the end of them. The first calls paid by the 
homecoming young Iraqi officers, Nuri Said and 
Jafar al-Askari, after riding in triumph with Law- 
rence and Feisal through Damascus, were to 
Miss Bell’s modest, rose-bowered residence. “You 
are the only person the King loves,’ observed 
Feisal’s watchful old tutor, and Gertrude ad- 
mitted complacently that, while the King fre- 
quently embraced Kinahan Cornwallis, no other 
British adviser’s hand was held by the grateful 
monarch so often as hers. it was she who re- 
ceived the ancient up-country sheikhs, convinc- 
ing them that they still weighed more with the 
administration than the upstart nationalists of 
Baghdad and Basra; it was she who took in hand 
Feisal’s shy queen to instruct her in the ways of 
European courts. She wangled the king’s brother 
Zaid a place at Oxford, found an English gover- 
ness for the small prince Ghazi, designed the 
Order of Mesopotamia. She was Warwick, 
Richelieu and Anna Leonowens rolled into one. 

Yet the crux of the story still is, what went 
wrong? What was the flaw Gertrude built into 
her edifice? The clues to this lie in the earlier 
volume of her papers, in the years before 1914 
when she was blossoming from a brusque young 
Oxford bluestocking, with a taste for languages 
and ‘dreamy’ clothes, into a famous Alpine 
climber, a respected archeologist, a traveller 


. celebrated. by. Shaw in his Lady Cicely Wayne- 


flete, who ‘walked acrorse the desert haccom- 
panied only by ‘er little dawg.’ The limitations 
of the Hashemite kingdom of Iraq mirrored to 
a great extent those of Gertrude Bell’s own tem- 
perament, the upbringing she fled from in her 
adventures but never wholly escaped. 

She fled by the one bitter corridor open to a 
woman of her class and period: she embraced 
the fate and the freedom of the wealthy English 
spinster. In 1898, Gertrude Bell’s life had 
differed little from that of any well-bred Vic- 
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torian girl. She was richer than most—her father 
was a Durham ironmaster and _ colliery- 
owner. She was cleverer than most—the finest 
history first of her generation at Lady Margaret 
Hall. She had travelled more than most—her 
stepmother’s sister married a Lascelles whose 
diplomatic career took them, and Gertrude on 
visits, to Berlin, Bucharest and Teheran. But for 
the most part the pattern was the conventional 
upper-class one: balls, Ascot, ‘madly amusing’ 
cricket weekends at country houses, some 
charitable ‘visiting’ on their Durham estate. 
Suddenly she was thirty, and that year she made 
her first unchaperoned trip on the Continent. 

The break had come, and by 1902 she was 
scrambling trousered across the face of the 
Finsteraarhorn, spending thirty-six hours on the 
mountain in a blizzard alone with two Swiss 
guides who climbed on her shoulders to swing 
over difficult outcrops. She rode over the 
Palestine desert with an Arab cook and a 
Turkish soldier for escort, and joined forces with 
William Ramsay in the Taurus, listing and 
measuring early Christian churches. By 1914 she 
had wandered over most of the Ottoman pro- 
vinces from Syria to the Gulf, and when the war 
broke out was one of the few people in the 
Allied countries with fluent Arabic and know- 
ledge of Near Eastern geography. D.G Hogarth, 
whose diggings at Carchemish she had visited in 
1911 (advising him and his young lieutenant Law- 
rence that their spadework was ‘prehistoric’), 
enlisted her for his Arab Bureau in Cairo; and 
it was on a badly needed mission of liaison to 
the Indian Expeditionary Force at Basra in 1916 
that she found the work in which she died. 


Some day a book should be written about that 
generation of Arabists—Lawrence, Young and 
Storrs of the Cairo Bureau, Reader Bullard and 
St. John Philby, who began with Gertrude in 
Basra—who found in the Middle East the wilder 
shore of duty. How did Arabia take hold of 
them? What needs of their time and natures did 
it answer? For a frontier, perhaps, or a country 
beyond frontiers: the last territory where Europe 
had not reached. The escape Gertrude found 
there was the most complex. She had left behind 
in England in 1915 the lover of her life, a 
married man who died heroically at Gallipoli. 
In the East she found freedom for the energies 
which Europe offered no outlet but marriage. The 
desert sheikhs, confronted with her bare face 
and perfect Arabic, received her as a man: she 
ate in their tents with them, waited on by their 
women. She acquired the authority of sexlessness, 
of something between a governess and a 
prophet. ‘From Trebizond to Tripolis,” wrote her 
brother-in-law under a ‘teasing cartoon, ‘She 
rolls the Pashas flat, And tells them what to 
think of this, And what to think of that.’ Meso- 
potamia finally offered a use for her North 
Country decidedness, the moral certitude which 
was the end of her Victorian education. 


But as the East gave outlet to her forces, it 
slaked and weakened them. In the end it was 
the sleepiest backwater of Turkey’s outer pro- 
vinces she made her home; not the bustle of 
Cairo, but the dusty parochialism of the ancient 
capital whose latticed Turkish houses hung over 
the slow Tigris. She came to prefer the autocratic 
old sheikhs, the flowery, unhurried landowners 
with their fans and fezzes, to the clamorous 
Baghdad nationalists who demanded ballots. 
electricity and education (‘about the value of 
which I’m always rather sceptical’). Apart from 
that anglicised court with its familiar forms 
its garden-parties, Harrovian accents and state- 
landau from the Buckingham Palace mews—the 
Arab independence she championed was to pre- 
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serve the timeless Moslem world which had pro- 
vided the lasting romance of her life. As her 
energy waned, she trusted more and more to 
her old friend Nuri Said: he might have a short 
way with agitators, an easy one with corruption, 
but that was the permissive old East they both 
knew and loved. And, like the sheikhs, he had 
character. 

On what would have been her ninetieth birth- 
day, the uneasy white woman’s burden she passed 
to him burst its seams. Perhaps the truth was 
that, long before she died, the East had taken 
away her faith in it, in the civilising mission of 
empire, in everything but the luck of history 
which enabled her to climb and travel and be- 
come so fully her bossy, affectionate, well- 
meaning self. In 1905 she had written to her 
cousin on the road to Damascus: 

What a country this is! I fear I shall spend 
the rest of my life travelling in it. Race after 
race one on top of the other, the whole land 
strewn with the mighty relics of them. We in 
Europe are accustomed to think that civilisa- 
tion is an advancing flood that has gone steadily 
forward from the beginning of time. I believe 
we are wrong. It is a tide that ebbs and flows, 
reaches a high-water mark and turns back 
— 

But it is a fine world for those who are on 
the top of the wave and a good world, isn’t it? 


Bearding Europa 
Inside Europe Today. By John Gunther. (Hamish 
Hamilton, 25s.) 
Our Times: 1900-1960. By Stephen King-Hall. 
(Faber, 28s.) 

I WONDER what is the most satisfactory way to 
write about foreign affairs? On the one hand, 
there are the forbiddingly ‘balanced’ publications 
of Chatham House, which often provide incisive 
and authoritative accounts of recent history. On 
the other, there is the best-selling narrative of 
the first journalist (sometimes, God help .us, a 
woman journalist) to beard Mr. Gizenga or to 
cross the Himalayas on wheels—a genre which 
I try hard not te read. Between the two hovers 
John Gunther, whose Inside Europe many years 
ago provided me with material for interventions 
in my preparatory school current affairs class. 

Looking at its successor now in the bookshops, 
the general impression is one of change. Europe 
has changed, I have changed, and possibly Mr. 
Gunther has changed—at any rate, rather less 
- work seems to have gone into the new book 
than went into the old. It is true that Europe 
now offers less scope for extended meditation. 
Hitler and Mussolini—those figures out of a 
horror-opera—are dead, and so is the great Khan 
of Russia, though the latter’s soul goes marching 
on, at present appearing most at home in Peking. 
Western Europe is in the process of uniting, and 
Britain—tactfully described here as ‘England, the 
most important country’—is taking the plunge 
across the Channel. Eastern Europe is divided 
into a series of Russian satrapies, and Yugoslavia 
has taken on the virtues of the exceptional one 
that got away in a manner that did not seem at 
all probable in the days of good Regent Paul. 

With. most of the new features which dot the 
European scene Mr. Gunther deals competently 
and fairly. Too fairly, one might think some- 
times. His judgments lack bite and astringency. 
Mr. Macmillan is ‘a man of profound good will.’ 
Mr. Khrushchev is ‘an extremely wary operator.’ 
Dr. Adenauer’s ‘chief quality, aside froth dura- 
bility, courage and political sagacity, is probably 
his power of simplification.’ There is something 
to be said for all of them, and from time to 
time one finds oneself badly in need of an old- 
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fashioned prejudice. But Mr. Gunther snaps out 
his judgments and his qualifications to them, 
and, at the end, we are left with a portrait 
gallery of jolly good chaps. But possibly that 
was what we came for. 

The disadvantage of this sort of international 
Royal Academy is that peoples, as distinct from 
politicians, tend to get left out. There are plenty 
of facts and figures in this book, but they are 
often facts and figures we have seen before, with 
little in the way of interpretation to give an 
air of novelty. And there are some plain omis- 
sions. For instance, the most important French 
domestic problem is that of the peasants, but 
Mr. Gunther does not mention it. In his section 
on Austria he does not refer to the most common 
complaint against the political parties of the 
coalition: the division of patronage between 
them which is carried to an absurd extent and 
is said to be actively harmful to the efficiency 
of State administration. Of the difficulties facing 
land reform in southern Italy, Mr. Gunther 
chooses a solitary example: ‘if the government 
. » » takes too much money away from the north 
and gives it to the south it increases the danger 
of Communism in both areas—because the north 
will be weakened while at the same time indus- 
trialisation in the south may open the way to 
Communist penetration.” This seems a very 
extraordinary argument to advance, and still 
more so when put forward as the only expression 
of opinion on the problem of the Italian south. 

In fact, during my reading of Inside Europe 
Today a suspicion was creeping over me that this 
sort of thing is no longer for me and that I 
prefer my books on contemporary politics to be 
either more academic or else more frankly 
polemical. Inside Europe was all right in the 
current affairs class, and its successor can be 
cordially recommended to any boy of thirteen 
who wishes to floor his schoolmaster with a 
knowledge of President Gronchi’s birthplace or 
General Giirsel’s age. But I can never recapture 
the glow that went through me when, in 1938, 
I learned from Mr. Gunther that M. Chiappe 
was a man to watch in French politics. We are, 
I fear, both of us, duller now. ’ 

Commander Stephen King-Hall’s new book, 
Our Times: 1900-1960, appears to be directly 
aimed at sixth forms and undergraduates, but is 
probably more suitable for the former than for 
the latter. It is a straightforward, not particularly 
sparkling account of what went on in the world 
between the dates given in the title, and the words 
used on the jacket—‘wide, sweeping survey’"— 
are not unjustified. The manner of presentation 
is somewhat daunting, and in this respect Com- 
mander King-Hall has something to learn from 
Mr. Gunther. 

ANTHONY HARTLEY 


Dead Dog 


One day I found a lost dog in the street. 

The hairs about its grin were spiked with blood, 
And it lay still as stone. It must have been 

A little dog, for though I only stood 

Nine inches for each one of my four years, 

I picked it up and took it home. My mother 
Squealed, and later father spaded out 

A bed and tucked my mongrel down in mud. 


I can’t remember any feeling but 

A moderate pity, cool not lachrymose: 
Almost a godlike feeling now it seems. 
My lump of dog was ordinary as bread; 

I have no recollection of the school 
Where I was taught this terror of the dead. 


VERNON SCANNELL 
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Summit Faces 


Sketches from Life. By Dean Acheson. (Hamish 
Hamilton, 21s.) 


WHEN the articles which furnished the basis of 


‘this most entertaining book were being written, 


Mr. Acheson occupied ‘the post of honour of a 
private station.’ Since then, he has come back, 
not indeed to office, but to power and influence, 
and one is naturally tempted to try to read be- 
tween the lines, to seek for light on the judgment 
and biases of an important adviser of Presi- 
dent Kennedy. And such an endeavour is not 
fruitless; there are indications here of how Mr. 
Acheson thinks diplomatic negotiations should 
be carried on, views on what negotiation with 
the Russians involves and the worries of having 
to co-operate with allies. For the believer in the 
necessary goodness of ‘summitry,’ these chap- 
ters make hard reading. 

But the main interest and the main value, both 
as entertainment and as illumination, come from 
the lively recollections of the men who slowly 
disentangled themselves from the ruins of 1945 
and began reconstructing Europe. For it is over- 
whelmingly with Europe that these chapters are 
concerned, with the interminable negotiations at 
the Palais Rose, with the problems presented 
by such diverse personalities as Bevin and Cripps. 
Obviously, Ernie Bevin was more a favourite 
with Mr. Acheson than was Sir Stafford. After 
all, Mr. Acheson, like Cripps, was an eminent 
lawyer; each could ‘type’ the other. But Bevin 
was a child of nature, adroit and thrusting 

In many ways, the most interesting of the 
British portraits is that of Sir Winston. For it 
is not a discussion of high politics, in the main, 
-ut of the man himself. There is the lively story 
of what happened when Mrs. Acheson frankly 
gave Sir Winston advice on the composition of 
his palette. Then there is the now classical story 
of how Lord Cherwell was called on to deter- 
mine how deep the saloon of the presidential 
yacht would be filled if all the booze that Sir 
Winston had drunk in a long life were poured 
into it. (The basis of computation was a quart 
a day from the age of sixteen on; this was an 
average, of course.) Alas! The room would have 
been only two and a half feet deep in liquor. 

One revelation that is news to me is the haste 
with which the Truman administration drew its 
skirts away from the Fulton speech. Had the 
administration no premonition of what was 
coming, of the launching of the image of the 
Iron Curtain? It seems hard to believe 

Possibly more useful for a British reader, if 
not as entertaining, are the sketches of American 
leaders. The difficulties of a Secretary of State 
in dealing with the Senate are brought out in 
the. admiring sketch of Senator Vandenberg. 
Even more revealing is the story of how 
Senator Tobey was won to loyal collaboration. 
Most impressive is the account of that great 
public servant General Marshall, whom General 
Eisenhower dared not praise in Wisconsin for 
fear of Joe McCarthy. Mr. Acheson usually sees 
the bright or amiable side of his characters, but he 
must have rejoiced in telling how, happily 
losing his temper, he took a poke at the 
egregious Senator Wherry and how that detest- 
able man Vyshinsky was reduced to silence and, 
dare one hope it, shame by Mr. Bohlen’s re- 
minding him of his role at the trial of Bukharin. 

This is a serious book: in that many themes 
dealt with are serious, deadly serious, but it is 
a gay book, too. Mr. Acheson has had a hard 
time in the public service, but F don’t imagine 
for a minute that he has regretted his ordeals. 

D. W. BROGAN 
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First Men in Print 


The Astronauts. (Cassell, 25s.) 
Soviet Man in Space. (Soviet Booklets, Is. 6d.) 


Less well known than the Van Allen belts of 
radiation which girdle the earth to the hazard 
of future space fliers are the belts of floating 
particles of cosmic balderdash which when dis- 
turbed by any man-made object, coagulate into 
reading matter and shower down on anybody 
who is fool enough to be wearing his eyes open. 

The latest two dents in the tin hat are deep 
ones: near-official accounts of the first US and 
Russian manned space flights and the build-ups 
to them. In America ‘near-official’ means that 
they turned loose Life magazine on the astro- 
nauts in training (Commander Shepard’s flight 
is tacked on as a fifteen-page extra) and produced 
a colourful, glossy book for the young teenager 
at twenty-five shillings. Translated into Russian, 
it means that the British editors of Soviet Book- 
lets have simply compiled just about every con- 
gratulation, conference and Moscow handout 
that followed Gagarin’s flight into a seventy-two- 
page pamphlet (with black-and-white photo- 
graphs of nothing special) costing one-and-six. 
If anything, the latter contains the more text, 
but it is remarkable how little either says about 
space travel. 

In Soviet Man in Space the reason for this 
is obvious enough. What has been released about 
Gagarin’s flight would fill about one page. While 
the weakness of The Astronauts is-—almost as 
obviously—the clutter of its mass-circulation 
style, without at least an equal grasp of such a 
style the Russian pamphlet would have seventy- 
one empty pages. And the style comes not from 
the editors of Soviet Booklets, but straight from 
the Moscow bandwagon itself. 

Presented absolutely deadpan is the Moscow 
handout about how Gagarin loves his mum 
(especially those ‘big caressing hands’) and his 
wife (‘two hearts beating in unison!’) and all 
the curly answers to the press conference (How 
many space pilots in training? ‘Enough.’ When 
was he picked for the flight? ‘In good time.’). 
But best of all is the Boxery and Coxery of 
Khrushchev’s first telephone conversation with 
Gagarin after the landing. Both self-consciously 
speaking for just such a record as this. they pro- 
duce 700 words which are not merely extra- 
terrestrial, but from far, far beyond the fringe. 


By contrast, The Astronauts is pretty tame. It 
could have been a good idea to have a Life 
writer do an introduction and a wind-up and 
let the astronauts themselves each contribute a 
piece. I say ‘could’ advisedly, because one point 
a contrast of the books does bring out is that, 
whether or not Gagarin was just deadweight on 
his flight, he must have known much less about 
what he was mixed up in than did the Ameri- 
cans. Gagarin is a twenty-seven-year-old who 
joined the Air Force only five years ago (in- 
cidentally, how did he become Major in that 
time?). The astronauts average ten years older, 
with over ten years’ more experience, and all 
have been test pilots. It was a fundamental of 
the Mercury programme that the men who would 
fly the capsules should help design them and 
their control systems. Technically this may or 
may not have been good astronautics, but at least 
it means they know what goes on. 

As I say: could have been a good idea. Un- 
fortunately the ghostly hand of Life lies heavy 
on their contributions. Interesting facts and 
figures are generalised away and the supposed 
need to present a humble upper lip, repeated 
eight times, takes up far too much room. The 
one redeeming feature is the number of photo- 


graphs, about half in colour. They suffer from 
over-gimmickry in an attempt to vitalise the 
fun-fair of space-training machines by double, 
triple and umpteenible exposures and the like, 
but they are worth looking at. While the story 
of America’s preparation for space could—and, 
I assume, will—be better written up. this may 
well be the only photographic record. Well, that’s 
Life. 

GAVIN LYALL 


Spectator-Manager 


James Agate: An Anthology. Edited by Herbert 
van Thal. (Hart-Davis, 21s.) 


IT is impossible to review the reviews of James 
Agate without taking up some attitude tc Agate 
the man. Except in his earliest criticism (the 
first piece in this collection was written in 1907 
at the age of thirty), it is impossible to see more 
than the fringes of the stage—so much of your 
view is occupied by a close-up of that solid 
hambone face, with great ears like crisp slices 
of bacon slapped on either side. He talks all 
the way through the play like a host who is 
afraid you won't get the point and think him a 
dull oaf unless he strains after puns, drags in 
allusions to the more tedious characters of 
Dickens, invokes Sarah Bernhardt, damns the 
highbrows and generally overacts his favourite 
role of ‘a philistine with the conscience and 
equipment of an intellectual.’ 

Even in his early Manchester days he put 
on some of the swagger and pomposity of an 
ageing actor-manager. ‘Some years ago it was 
the fashion . . .,” he anounces, Or ‘one won- 
dered yesterday afternoon what our young play- 
goers . . .,, he muses. As the years went on his 


ego consumed more gas than it was competent _ 


to release and he began to float out of the stalls 
up to the roof like a runaway blimp. Obsessed 
by the fear that his personality was as hollow 
as a turnip lantern, he started to manufacture 
prejudices and spawn dogmas. He struck attitude 
after attitude and the hammering resounded 
through an ever-growing series of books. He 
wrote novels, essays, biographies, an auto- 
biography in nine- volumes. He reviewed films, 
plays, books. He edited symposia of other 
critics, of minor characters from Dickens, of ex- 
tracts from his own criticisms and from his own 
autobiographies. He published fifty-three books 
in thirty-two years. Such enormous, impressive, 
enviable energy could only have been stoked up 
by a man who was haunted by the fear that he 
did not really exist. He carried his bibliography 
with him as a Stateless refugee hugs his scraps 
of identification. 

In all these corridors of mirrors, we see re- 
flected the masks he showed to the world. Only 
rarely do we glimpse the shadow of the naked 
man behind them. Now, critics are by nature 
show-offs and poseurs. The more they doubt their 
own inner voice, the louder they shout. Bernard 
Shaw is always present, dancing like a bearded 


imp, upon every page of Our Theatre in the | 


Nineties. But Shaw’s personality is somehow 
antiseptic, almost sterile in the medica! sense, 
so that the smut, grease and sweat of the flesh 
never tarnish his shining style. With Agate there 
is always a sense of gritted teeth and tired 
muscles, of overclogged nerves and overstimu- 
lated veins. Studying the criticism side by side 


with the Egos, I get the sweet, thick smell | 


of the sickroom. 

The 2utobiography is compulsive reading, but 
it is too cosy, too comfortable, shuttered like 
an inv:.lid’s study, to be invigorating. It is full 


of pet names for pet people, pet anecdotes on , 
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pet subjects. It is a private zoo of a reader who 
forced himself to write, a spectator who flogged 
himself on to the stage. Agate’s claustrophiliac 
temperament is reflected in his style, painstak- 
ingly borrowed and aped from minor Victorian 
essayists. It is a self-conscious, button-holing, 
deliberately dated language—‘your spectacles are 
the true anaphrodisiac’ and ‘lest I be deemed 
bereft thereof as was Eliza’s husband’; ‘the very 
stones of Salisbury prate of the past; so do 
the hedgerows breathe out its spirit.’ (All these 
are taken from this anthology.) He too often 
avoids the cliché by turning a familiar quotation 
inside out. He has little sensitivity to the gross- 
ness of his own words, as when he visits Harlem 
—‘brown niggers, yellow niggers, pale niggers, 
black niggers... the bucks. coal-black 
mammies . . . piccaninnies.’ The ‘wittiest im- 
promptu’ he ever heard was about two copulating 
cats and ‘an CEdipuss complex.’ 

When he kept his eye on the object and sank 
his teeth in, he could be terse, accurate and 
illuminating—as in his comments on St. Joan 
here. His life of Rachel is scholarly, entertain- 
ing and sensible. When he enjoyed his prejudices 
(planning the button PPKIBS to stand for Per- 
manent President of the ‘Kafka Is Balls Society) 
he was enjoyable himself. He often (though not 
in this selection) caught fire at a performance 
and blazed out in a memorable description. But 
Mr. van Thal’s rather scrappy collection is 
hardly likely to start an Agate boom. One ex- 
tract from a ghastly, nasty, Ninetyish novel 
would be enough to turn most new readers aside. 
For those who can stand the gamy flavour of 
Agate, I would recommend either of the Shorter 
Egos (easily obtainable for half a crown second- 
hand) and Red Letter Nights, in measured doses. 

ALAN BRIEN 























SHOPS AND PRICES 


Frank A. Friday. A simple 
statement of the case for resale 
price maintenance. The author, 

an economist with considerable 
experience in trade, writes with 
authority, clarity and precision. 
An important book for shoppers 
and shopkeepers and all concerned 
with public problems. 

Paper, 5/- net. 


PITMAN 
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Old Hat Re-Blocked 


Some People, Places and Things That Will Not 
Appear in My Next Novel. By John 
Cheever. (Gollancz, 16s.) 

The Exile of Capri. By Roger Peyrefitte. (Secker 
and Warburg, 18s.) 

The Single Secret. By Teo Savory. (Gollancz, 
18s.) 

The Plastic Smile. By Rosalie Packard. (Con- 
stable, 15s.) 


ALL of this week's novels draw attention to their 
narrative devices as well as to their characters, 
and none more than Mr. Cheever’s. His title is 
itself a challenge to the reader If the people, 
places and things aren’t good enough for a novel, 
why are they now served up as stories? Mr. 
Cheever explains: ‘In order to become readable 
again . . . fiction can’ no longer operate as a 
sixth-rate boarding-hcuse. And in a world that 
changes more swiftly than we can perceive . . . 
the process of eviction, of searcting characters of 
stature, can be .as interesting as the final cast.’ 
Thus Mr. Cheever sets himself a double task: 
first, to put life into the old-hat he evicts; second, 
to convince the reader that the effort is worth it. 
It triumphantly is. The people included in his 
exclusion are all the familiar clichés of modern 
American fiction—the despairing copywriter, the 
Westchester drunk, the suburban couple con- 
cealing their secret fears and passions from each 
other, the pretty girl at the Princeton-Dartmouth 
rugby game, all parts for Marlon Brando, all 
homosexuals, and so on. The stories are fre- 
quently very funny and always well written, but 
sometimes one feels that Mr. Cheever has suc- 
ceeded too well. Apart from the broad parody 
of the last piece, the people and things and places 
are described with such compassion and accuracy 
that the conventional subjects cease to be con- 
ventional. ‘The Death of Justina’ is particularly 
good: an old lady dies where, by decree of the 
local council, no one may die, where death is 
a defiance of the zoning regulations. The 
macabre skill with which Mr. Cheever tells this 
impossibly tall tale makes one most enthusiastic 
about that next novel. This is a serious book 
by a writer deeply concerned with his craft. 
Almost every character in The Exile of Capri 
would come under Mr. Cheever’s ban. M. Peyre- 
fitte’s admirers know that his novels are like a 
well-informed gossip-columnist’s account of a 
film premiére to which the international set has 
given its patronage. The air is thick with titles 
and pedigrees: a duchess smiles at a cardinal 
whose chaplain is sitting next to a Knight of 
Malta who is in love with the duchess’s brother. 
M. Peyrefitte’s device, and the secret of his suc- 
cess, is that his characters are all real. people 
heavily disguised under their own names. In his 
mew book, which has a lyrically absurd intro- 
duction by Cocteau (who makes an. appearance 
later, of course), Oscar Wilde and Lord Alfred 
Douglas arrive in the second chapter to set the 
tone for what follows. It is the era of inter- 
national homosexual scandals. Baron Jacques 
d’Adelsward-Fersen sets up under the shadow 
of Tiberius on Capri, with a nice Italian fifteen- 
year-old with whom he falls in love at first sight. 
He builds himself an elaborate villa, writes very 
bad verse indeed, entertains the queer aristocracy 
of Europe, male and female, takes to opium 
and cocaine, has Cingalese servants and is a 
crashing bore. But, of course, he is not the 
point: the point is to read about the lapses of 
the great, from Krupp to Proust to Prince Eitel- 
Friedrich. Claudel, Lenin, Gorki and others 
make appearances as straight characters. Norman 
Douglas is a neighbour. There are some funny 
moments, particularly with Baron von Man- 


teuffel, the great phallophysiognomist.: There 
are also some terrible ones, notably the death 
scene: ‘One on each side of the bed, overhung 
by the portrait of a naked ephebe, Manfred and 
Nino each held one of Jacques’ hands, and felt 


. them grow slowly cold.’ Overhung, in all senses. 


The two ladies this week both use the same 
device: perhaps it, too, should join Mr. 
Cheever’s list. Their heroines both tell their life- 
stories flat on their backs to their psychiatrists, 
fall in and out of love with them and end happily. 
Miss Savory takes us deep into New England, 
where Dr. André Munch, Belgian, Jewish, nice, 
has an experimental ward at the Rockledge State 
Asylum. A beaten and whisky-soaked girl called 
Laura is brought in, right off her head. She has 
a block about sister Lavinia who drowned in 
the marble quarry. The case-history flashback 
into a Vermont-Gothic tangle of feuds and 
fanaticism makes one read on to see whether or 
not the patient makes it to the outside world again, 
but it has the disadvantages of a detective story 
—the reader is always trying to outguess the 
analyst and tends not to take the characters 
seriously as people. However, Miss Savory gives 
one an excellent sense of the unspeakable horror 
of an asylum and evokes the life of the ‘swamp 
Yankees’ in their lonely mountains splendidly. 

Miss Packard’s Sara, by comparison, scarcely 
seems ill at all. She sits in her room crying all 
day, and sees her lover, a married Grimsby fish- 
merchant, once a fortnight. But Dr. Kahn, who 
has his own neat line in wit, soon puts her to 
rights. The case-history device here is too ob- 
vious, but it doesn’t really matter, since Miss 
Packard writes with a wonderful freshness. 
Flip without being flippant, Sara is absolutely 
contemporary, charming and intelligent. One 
can’t really understand why she has such trouble 
with her boy-friends. This is a most welcome 
young novel, funny and accurate, with all the 
comic despair of those young people who are 
already disillusioned with the New Left. ‘She 
knew all about current affairs,’ writes Miss 
Packard, ‘and got very bored with the cold war.’ 
Good for her. 

JULIAN MITCHELL 


Invisible Shakespeare 


Shakespeare the Dramatist and other papers. 
By Una Ellis-Fermor. (Methuen, 25s.) 


Shakespeare and the Renaissance Concept of 
Honor. By Curtis Brown Watson. (Princeton 
and O.U.P., 60s.) 

Wuen Una Ellis-Fermor gave her British 

Academy lecture Shakespeare the Dramatist in 

1948, she had already planned to write a book 

with this title: the lecture indicated the main 

lines of her approach to Shakespeare and her 
general conception of dramatic writing. By the 
time of her death several sections of the book 
had been written, some being delivered as 
lectures, some remaining in the form of first 
drafts. Now Professor Kenneth Muir has put 

us in his debt by assembling these sections in a 

volume which also contains the Academy 

lecture and two short papers on related topics. 

This is much more than a pious tribute to a 

good and gracious scholar. At its best, the book’s 

critical writing shows an exceptional] sensitivity 
of ear and of feeling—most noticeably perhaps in 
the picture of Coriolanus as a man at odds not 
only with the common people of Rome, but bas- 
ically with his own class and with his mother’s 
conception of greatness; in the recognition of 
an austere, disturbing music in certain passages 
of All's Well; and in the comparison of Shake- 
speare with Ibsen, the dramatist who was Una 
Ellis-Fermor’s second enthusiasm and for whom 
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she convincingly claims the rank of a poet. 

Much that is written here depends on a 
notion of drama which derives from the author's 
response to Shakespeare and Ibsen. For her, 
Maurice Morgann in his essay on Falstaff used 
an important. phrase when he referred to the 
‘secret impressions’ that Shakespeare makes on 
us Both in the unfolding of event and in the 
‘spatial’ composition of the play we are given 
hints about the characters and their world, hints 
which, if rightly followed, can validate our 
guesses. Drama is the art of the implicit: the 
dramatist must never speak in his own person, 
must give us a direct sense of a vision which 
has led him neither to preachment nor to 
philosophy. She says: 

1 take truth, which the great artist com- 
municates, to be a part or parts of a complete 
and irreducible reality, such as might be 
discerned by an unerring and all-including in- 
telligence, which some of us find it briefer and 
less cumbersome to call God. 

The dramatic artist approaches the condition 
of the mystic, communicating a vision without 
the impertinence of comment. In an excellent 
analysis of the senses of the word ‘thought’ as 
used in relation to the drama, she hesitates at 
the point of admitting among them ‘the process 
of thinking or the resultant conclusions of the 
dramatist himself.’ She finds a commentator 
‘an undramatic device.’ At a moment of crisis 
a character should not give a reasoned exposition 
of his feelings, because that removes him from 
our sense of a man doing and suffering. 

But this is a restricted notion of the drama. 
It is more in keeping with tragedy than with 
comedy; it disregards the recurrent use of com- 
mentary, even in Shakespeare’s prologues and 
epilogues and quasi-choric speeches; it is at odds 
with Jonson as well as with Brecht. If Una Ellis- 
Fermor could have brought her book to a con- 
clusion, she might have recognised that her 
kind of drama has no exclusive right to the 
stage: there is room there for open-textured as 
well as for close-textured writing, even if we 
are forced to recognise that drama on the high- 
est level does provide us with ‘secret im- 
pressions, that the overt statement, however 
resonant, exhausts itself, that Shakespeare and 
Ibsen derive their greatest strength from being, 
at times, what is here claimed for them. 

Professor Watson’s book has indeed been 
brought to a conclusion, duly reached after 450 
pages. It demonstrates that a ‘pagan-humanist’ 
ethic existed in the Renaissance side by side 
with a Christian ethic, that the two were fre- 
quently confused, and that often the pagan- 
humanist influence was the stronger. The book 
then argues for the importance of this classical 
ethic in an interpretation of Shakespeare, but 
here there is a strenuous overstating of the 
case. Shakespeare, we are told, represents a 
norm for his age—unlike Marlowe, Donne, 
Bacon, Machiavelli, who are dismissed as 
‘eccentrics.’ So there is a valiant disregarding 
of the doubts thrown on ‘honour’ in Troilus and 
Cressida and Henry IV, of the surely evident 
ambivalence in Shakespeare's presentation of 
Brutus, of the moral shock which Lear’s curse 
of Goneril induces, of Cleopatra’s elaborate be- 
haviour about her treasure. The book is useful 
for its insistence on the power of the pagan- 
humanist ethic and for its claim for restricted 
affirmations in Shakespearian tragedy; but its 
mode of presentation is over-elaborate and given 
freely to special pleading and repetition. There 
are no ‘secret impressions’ here, either in Pro- 
fessor Watson’s own writing or in the plays as 
he sees them. 

CLIFFORD LEECH 
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Advice to Trustees 


By NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 


It is said that the Public Trustee 
led the stampede into equity 


were allowed to switch out of their 
gilt-edged holdings. Certainly 
some sizeable business must 
have been done, for the Finan- 
cial Times index of industrial 
equities was lifted 22 points (or 
7.2 per cent.) while the hapless 
gilt-edged market fell another 24 
per cent. to a new all-time low—with War Loan 
at 50} yielding 7 per cent. The old-fashioned 
investor will be wringing his hands in dismay 
at the sight of so much folly. This is the golden 
opportunity, he will protest, to sell equities and 
buy government bonds. Equity earnings were 
turning down even before the Chancellor sub- 
jected the economy to the severest dose of defla- 
tion ever seen. Profit margins are now being 
squeezed to the danger point and far from being 
annoyed by his request to avoid dividend in- 
creases most company directors will be over- 
joyed to have an excuse for a pause, if not for 
an actual cut in dividends. As for the hope of 
relief from membership of the European Com- 
mon Market, if it comes, most industrial com- 
panies will be dreading the fiercer competition 
which they will have to face. Manufacturing costs 
have already risen high enough to make some 
British goods uncompetitive in Europe and the 
first impact of Mr. Lloyd’s deflation will raise 
prices still further and cause stiffer demands for 
higher wages. The prospect of industrial strife 
(with or without a Berlin crisis) is proverbially 
bad for the equity share markets. Finally, he 
will say, there are government dated bonds 
which are offering wonderful capital appreciation 
over the short-to-medium term. For example, a 
seven-year stock like Funding 3 per cent. 1966-68 
at 78% offers a certain rise of over 26 per cent. 
with 3.8 per cent. on your money while you 
wait. The Public Trustee ought to know better 
than to lead a herd of swinish trustees down 
a Gadarene slope when he should be switching 
into dated bonds at their present huge discounts. 

But I am certain that the switching of trustees 
into equities will go on. In the first place, the 
door is only half-open, which, psychologically, 
tends to make trustees push through into what 
authority apparently regards as safe anchorage. 
That is to say, trusts which were formerly con- 
fined to trustee investments can now put 50 per 
cent. of the funds into what is described as 
‘wider range’ investments (building society shares, 
unit trusts and quoted preference and ordinary 
shares of UK companies which have an issued 
and paid-up capital of at least £1 million and 
have paid dividends for the preceding five years). 
Once the division has been made it must stay 
and new funds coming in must be divided 
fifty-fifty. If that is the law, trustees will want 
to take full advantage of it, lest they incur the 
wrath of the beneficiaries. In the second place, 
if they do so comply, they can ‘pass the buck,’ 
which is a very important safeguard. The law 
says that in putting 50 per cent. of the funds 
into ‘wider range’ investments trustees must ob- 
tain and consider proper advice in writing from 
a person ‘who is reasonably believed by the 
trustee to be qualified by his ability and prac- 
tical experience of financial matters.’ If the ad- 
viser writes to say that a particular equity is 
Satisfactory the trustee cannot be criticised even 





shares last week when the trustees - 


if it later falls 90 per cent. in market value. 


I can well imagine what the qualified adviser 
will say. He will quote the famous investigation 
made by the Economist Intelligence Unit into 
the results of an investment made in 1919 of 
£1 million in 24 per cent. Consols and £1 million 
in the equities of the Financial Times industrial 
index, reinvesting all income and the value of 
‘rights’ sold. By January 1, 1959, the value of 
the fund in 24 per cent. Consols had become £4 
million and the value of the equity fund £41 
million. Thus, says the adviser, equities have 
proved themselves to be ten times better than 
bonds. The comparison is, of course, unfair. No 
trustee in his senses would now choose an un- 
dated, irredeemable bond after the deception 
which was practised on investors in 1951 by the 
financial experts of the Conservative Party. In 
that year they decided to bring back monetary 
control through the market mechanism of Bank 
rate without issuing any warning to trustees and 
others holding undated bonds that this meant 
reducing their market value by a twelfth or a 
quarter or a third or a half, if the inflation per- 
sisted (it has turned out to be by nearly a half, 
as the wage-cost inflation proved insensitive to 
monetary medicine). But the dated bond is 
another story. Just as there will always be a 
demand for dated bonds from financial institu- 
tions which have money obligations maturing 
at the equivalent dates, so there will always be 
trustees who will want to provide cash at some 
future date which can only be guaranteed by 
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an appropriately redeemable government stock. 
Having met this contingency the trustee will no 
doubt complete that half of his fund which must 
be invested in the ‘narrower range’ of eligible 
securities by switching (after advice) into high- 
yielding industrial debentures with a fixed date 
of redemption. And here he has been allowed 
another escape. He can buy convertible deben- 
tures and when these are convertible into equity 
shares at reasonable rates he should jump into 
them quickly. 

For the other half ot the fund which can be 
invested in the ‘wider range,’ he should, | think, 
move more slowly. Certainly in time he. should 
go to the full extent allowed and have this 50 
per cent. in equities, for there is no other 
security which can give over the long term (if 
carefully chosen) an increasing income down the 
years and with the increasing income an appre- 
ciating capital value in the open market. But 
there are few equities which can be relied upon 
to live up to the growth reputation of, say, Marks 
and Spencer, and these are in very short supply 
on jobbers’ books. If trustees insist on buying 
these select few immediately, prices will go 
through the roof. Therefore it is imperative to 
move slowly. The opportunity should, of course, 
be seized when a good ‘growth’ company makes a 
rights issue and shares are momentarily plenti- 
ful, but the golden rule is not to buy in a tight 
market. Equity shares are sensitive to bad politi- 
cal as well as bad economic news and a Berlin 
crisis may well coincide with a number of shock- 
ing company reports which herald the Lloyd 
slump. Investment confidence or the lack of it 
has an inordinate effect on market prices. Bad 
days will come and the wise trustee will be ready 
with his approved list of equities (see Custos) to 
jump into the market. 


Investment Notes 


By CUSTOS 


ERE are some practical suggestions for 
Hyinastees. For the ‘narrower range’ half, just 
switch into the short-to-medium dated govern- 
ment bonds which fit in with your requirements. 
Gross redemption yields up to 6.85 per cent. can 
be secured. Then buy some partly paid deben- 
tures recently issued and so avoid stamp duty. 
For example, Wiggins Teape 6} per cent. at 
984 to yield £6 17s. per cent. (This is 25 per 
cent. paid.) Then switch into some convertible 
debentures. Stamp duty can be saved on the City 
Centre convertible loan stock at 4s. 9d. (Ss. paid). 
Interest is paid at 5 per cent. until December 31, 
1964, and at 6} per cent. thereafter, but con- 
version rights are offered into ordinary shares in 
December, 1962, at 60s., in December, 1963, at 
62s. and in December, 1964, at 64s. The shares 
have been as high as 65s. 9d. this year. As other 
issues of attractive debentures are made, pur- 
chases should be made in the partly paid form 
so as to allow time for sales of gilt-edged stock 
to be made—at perhaps rising prices. 


Basic Equity Portfolio 

For the ‘wider range’ half, trustees would be 
well advised to build up a basic portfolio 
gradually out of the steady consumer and ser- 
vice trades whose profits do not fluctuate widely. 
For example: 


Div. 

Price Div.*% Yield % 
Distillers* 10s. .. inne 14} 4.0 
Ind Coope Tetley Ss. .. 13/6 12 44 
Montague Burton 10s. ‘A’ 76/- 274 3.6 
United Drapery 5s, .. 49/6 30 3.0 


Some of these shares, being in short supply, 
should only be bought when markets are duli 
and depressed. Apart from the ‘safe’ trades, there 
are other companies with a fine business and 
management which should benefit from mem- 
bership of the Common Market. Outstanding is 
Leylands at 98s. to yield over 4 per cent. on the 
20 per cent. dividend. But I would also include 
a more speculative share in this category— 
Wilmot Breeden; and others will follow. 


> 


Wilmot Breeden Holdings 


This company’s main customer is the motor 
industry, which buys its ‘hardware’ (locks, door 
handles and bumpers) for passenger cars, but it 
has subsidiary interests in components for 
domestic appliances, in aircraft engine compo- 
nents and in industrial hydraulics and elec- 
tronics. A French subsidiary has recently been 
acquired which will produce WB car compo- 
nents for the Common Market. The company’s 
profits have almost doubled over the past six 
years, but earnings fell last year when profits 
were adversely affected-by the start-up expenses 
of the French company. It seems, however, 
that Wilmot Breeden has scored a major success 
with the French car industry and its French 
subsidiary should contribute well to its profits 
this year. Growth in earnings should be resumed 
next year. After their fall from 17s., the shares 
seem an attractive purchase for the long term 
at the present price of 15s. to yield 3.7 per 





* New shares free of stamp. 
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NCHANGA CONSOLIDATED COPPER 
MINES LIMITED 


(Incorporated in Northern Rhodesia) 


Remarkable Expansion Over 20 Years 
FLEXIBILITY OF MINING OPERATIONS 


Tue following are extracts from the statement by 
the Chairman, Mr. H. F. Oppenheimer, which have 
been circulated with the annual report and accounts: 

The mine, which is at present the second largest 
single copper producer in the world, has been 
developed in such a way that its operations are, 
perhaps, uniquely flexible. Its ore reserves are exten- 
sive and of high grade. In spite of mining more than 
5 million tons during the year, the ore reserves of 
184,166,000 short tons at 4.6 per cent grade have 
increased by 4 million tons. As the mine is opened 
up and future geological work is undertaken, there 
is every likelihood of substantial additions being 
made to the reserves. 

Nchanga, with its flexibility and large reserves, 
and the extensions to the plant now being made, 
is very well placed to take advantage of any increased 
demand for copper. In 1960, world consumption 
increased by as much as 21 per cent over_1959 in 
spite of a decline in consumption in the United 
States. Nevertheless, at present, world productive 
capacity appears to be still slightly in excess of con- 
sumption, In view of this Nchanga, in common with 
many other producers, took steps last October to 
reduce by approximately 10 per cent the amount of 
copper it made available to the market. We decided 
to reduce sales rather than to cut production, as 
this would enable us to build up a buffer stock. In 
this way we hope to be able to take much prompter 
action to help prevent a shortage of copper and an 
unduly high metal price than we could by restoring 
cuts in production. The policy also has the great 
advantage of ensuring stable operations at the mine. 


FEDERAL TAXATION 

While production at Nchanga during the year 
ended 31st March, 1961, reached 184,000 tons, only 
172,670 tons were sold and the balance withheld. Our 
net profit was £12.4 million, which is £1.2 million 
less than last year when the average prices realised 
were about £4 a ton higher. The net profit was also 
affected by the increased taxation on public com- 
panies announced by the Federal Minister of 
Finance in his budget in June, which in the case of 
Nchanga has meant additional tax amounting to 
about £490,000. We have appropriated £1.5 million 
for capital expenditure and a further £1 million 
to general reserve, partly to take care of our final 
subscription for Federal Development Bonds. 
We have nevertheless been able to recommend a 
net final dividend of 5s. 6d. per stock unit which, 
together with the interim dividend of 1s. 6d., makes 
a total of 7s. net for the year, the same dividend 
as was paid last year. 

I referred a year ago to proposals being examined 
by the Consulting Engineers which were designed to 
improve extraction at the mine. Work has begun 
on the first stage of these extensions: a low grade 
oxide leach plant is being constructed to increase the 
recovery of copper by the reduction of residue 
losses. The second stage, which will follow shortly, 
involves the erection of a roasting plant to deal with 
low grade sulphides. The roasting plant should not 
only increase production by some 300 short tons a 
month by improved extraction, without increasing 
the mining rate, but also recover more economically 
about 600 short tons of copper a month from con- 
centrates which are currently smelted at Nkana. 
These extensions will cost about £3.7 million and 
we are satisfied that this outlay will be recovered 
within a few years from increased profitability. 
Every effort is also being made by the General 
manager and his staff to improve the efficiencies 
underground and in the surface plant, and great 
progress has been made during the last year. 

The process of African advancement which was 
started in 1955 as a result of the agreement between 


the Northern Rhodesia Mine Workers’ Union and 
the copper companies was carried forward in 
November, 1960, when after many months of pains- 
taking negotiations, a further scheme was formulated. 
The gap between the present advancement jobs and 
those previously performed only by European em- 
ployees has been effectively bridged by the excision 
of some categories from higher levels and the crea- 
tion of a number of new jobs. Thus we have 
established an integrated wage scale and it will be 
possible for any employee to progress in accordance 
with his ability, qualifications and experience. 


TECHNICAL TRAINING 


A training scheme for young learners which is 
already in operation will give further practical effect 
to the agreement in the near future. Young men of 
both races are being accepted for training over a 
two-year period after which they will be placed in 
jobs according to merit. While this agreement effec- 
tively removes the problem of African advancement 
as such from the field of major negotiations with 
the Mine Workers’ Union, it would be ambitious 
to claim that the plan provides the complete answer 
to the problem of advancement in the industry. 

Apart from providing openings for youths through 
the learner scheme, the agreement enables us 
to advance existing African employees of -proved 
ability and experience to higher posts. At the time 
of writing a number of suitably qualified Africans 
have been selected for promotion. There have been 
delays in negotiations on implementing the new 
agreement with the Mines’ African Staff Association 
and the Northern Rhodesia African Mineworkers’s 
Trade Union, but we hope that the discussions which 
are now under way with these organisations will 
shortly reach a satisfactory conclusion. 

The companies have transferred all Africans from 
their present gratuity schemes to. the Group Pension 
and Life Assurance schemes. This change will not 
affect the pension and other rights of existing 
members of the scheme, but the majority of African 
employees now joining the schemes will receive 
increased benefits. It will also remove one further 
racial distinction from conditions of employment on 
the mines. 


AFRICAN EDUCATION 


In the field of education, I am happy to say that 
striking progress has been made, through the 
Northern Rhodesia Educational Trust established by 
the copper companies, in the provision of primary 
and secondary school facilities for Africans in addi- 
tion to the Northern Rhodesia Government’s 
expansion programme. The work of the Trust, which 
has been extended to include Broken Hill, has been 
widely welcomed and there seems little doubt that 
the objective of providing a least a six year primary 
schooling on the Copperbelt and at Broken Hill for 
every African child will be achieved. 

i feel sure that members will be pleased at the 
contribution which our Company has been able 
to make to the expansion of education in Northern 
Rhodesia. 

The Consulting Engineers, the General Manager 
and the employees of the mine have this year earned 
our thanks in many ways. At a time when costs 
generally are rising they have kept production costs 
steady and its efficiency and its appearance are a 
great credit to all our employees. With their con- 
tinued co-operation and given political stability, I 
have every hope that the next twenty years will see 
progress at Nchanga comparable to the achieve- 
ments of the last twenty years. 

Copies of the annual report and accounts may 
be obtained from the London office of the Company, 
40 Holborn Viaduct, London E.C.1. 
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cent. The convertible 20 per cent. preference can 
be bought at 17s. to yield nearly 6 per cent. 
These shares have the right between October | 
and December 31 in 1963 or 1964 to convert 
share for share into ordinary shares of 5s. 


Company Notes 


HE Institute of Directors’ ‘Export Action 

Now Committee’ have issued a valuable sur- 
vey on fifty-two firms with fewer than 300 em. 
ployees which discloses their indifference to 
exports. I am concerned with those companies 
who are export-minded and intend to spotlight 
one of them weekly in these notes. 


F. Perkins Limited of Peterborough is the 
world’s largest manufacturer of diesel engines 
for driving lorries, tractors, pumps, generators, 
agricultural equipment, cars and boats, ete. 
Already 77 per cent. of Perkins’s production is 
exported to 166 countries and territories. For 
those countries which are not financially able (or 
for policy reasons) to buy direct from the UK, 
Perkins provides a special kind of service, which 
has resulted in manufacturing facilities being 
provided in Argentina, Australia, Brazil, France, 
India, Italy, Greece, Spain and Yugoslavia. Per- 
kins’s newest products are gas turbines, which 
may eventually be used on long-distance high- 
speed trucks. It also manufactures an ad- 
vanced range of petrol marine outboard en- 
gines. This company with a future is a subsidiary 
of Massey Fergusson Holdings. 


Next week I will deal with Leyland Motors, to 
be followed by Metal Industries. 


In 1941 Nehanga Holdings went into full 
production as a Rhodesian copper mine. Mr. 
H. F. Oppenheimer, the chairman, gives a most 
interesting review of this great company’s twenty 
years’ growth. Points of interest are that during 
that period £47 million has been spent on the 
mine, of which £38 million has come from 
profits. Since 1951 the large sum of £58 million 
has been paid in local taxes and about £6} 
million has been paid towards the cost of the 
Kariba hydro-electric scheme. Nchanga is now 
the second largest copper producer in the world. 
The net profit for the year to March 31, 1961, 
was £12.45 million, against £13.64 million, and, 
with a slightly lower price for the metal this 
year, a fall in profits can be expected. Assuming 
that this might necessitate a cut in the dividend 
from 7s. per share (as paid in 1960) to 6s. per 
share, an excellent return of 12 per cent. would 
still be obtainable (if you are prepared to accept 
the political risk) on the £1 ordinary shares, which, 
at 49s., are now yielding 14.3 per cent. 


During the past year Sterling Industries 
Limited has been approached with takeover 
bids by Vokes Ltd. and by the Cayzer interests, 
both of which were resisted. The chairman, Mr. 
R. A. Harding, states that as a result of the 
sale of Dualloys Ltd., and the Exactor factory, 
the bank overdraft and mortgage loans have 
been extinguished, so that for the first time in 
twenty years the company has no outstanding 
charges. The company is engaged in hydraulic 
engineering, powder metallurgy and the manu- 
facture of process timers, all units now being 
concentrated at Crewkerne in Somerset, which 
should ensure more profitable working in the 
future. The net profit (after tax) for the year to 
March 31, 1961, was £10,876. An amount of 
£48,512 is being carried forward; there are still 
arrears of preference dividends from December 
31, 1939, to be met. The 5s. ordinary shares last 
changed hands at Is. 14d. 
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Second Best 


By KATHARINE WHITEHORN 


CHESTERTON once wrote 
an essay in which he 
announced his intention 
of writing ancther essay, 
to list all the things the 
English really do do best, 
like ivy. Not being a con- 
noisseur of ivy, I have no 
idea whether he was 
right in this; but a brief 
walk round Harrods’ 
current display ‘The Best 
of Britain’ makes me 
wonder if ivy is not all that is holding 
together the stately home of England, shortly 
to be thrown open to European visitors. 

In the main hall of this display there are 
Jarge suits of armour, and Jacobean chairs 
round manorial tables set with cut glass; 
and, each working away behind a_ curly 
gold frame, genuine British craftsmen dug up 
from the Harrods workrooms to paint roses on 
silk scarves, engrave silver or gouge salad bowls 
in a spray of wood chips (salad bowls presuma- 
bly to be used with Cardinal Richelieu’s invention 
—mayonnaise—Mr. Heinz’ invention—Heinz 
mayonnaise—or the substance known as French 
Dressing). It could fairly be said that this display 
is dated in a double sense, since it was in the 
Thirties that all this manorial stuff was fashion- 
able: even an up-to-date archaism would go for 
Victorian or Georgian. 

But in fact, of course, this is not the best of 
Britain or anything like it. Harrods is a shop 
whose strong suit has always been comprehen- 
siveness, not far-out design: you are far more 
likely to be able to find the spare parts of for- 
gotten corsets or twenty-three types of garden 
shears than the latest fantasy in stainless steel or 
glass. And the comprehensiveness ensures that 
when you are choosing something, it stands as 
good a chance of being Swiss or German or 
American as of being British. 

It is probably the fact that we do import 
already so many more things than we realise that 
blurs our consciousness of what Britain can and 
cannot do—that, and our inevitable tendency to 
compare ourselves with the countries we know 
best, which are the places we go on holiday, 
which are those with a climate warm enough to 
be bad for the character, rather than cold enough 
to be like our own. We are constantly comparing 
our political system favourably with the French 
instead of unfavourably with the Swedes; we do 
the same thing with Italians and social services; 
we console ourselves with the thought that our 
children look pinker and fatter than the French, 
and are less unruly than the Americans (who 
Visit us) while ignoring the bursting health of 
Danish children who bow when spoken to. 

My own personal list of things I like best 
about Britain includes, now I come to think of it, 
4 surprising number of things that are not export- 
able—even in the ‘come and get it’ sense in which 
Italians export sun, cypresses and the Sistine 





Chapel. It is a place made agreeable to live in 
by such things as our taxis (the only ones I 
have come across, in twelve capitals, that are 
uSeful for carting parcels, getting in and out of 
without crushing skirts or even, as Gulbenkian is 
reported to have said about his taxi, ‘turning on 
a sixpence—whatever that may be’). We get milk 
delivered; our local politics are relatively uncor- 
rupt; nobody asks for money or argues about 
jobs without a comforting deviousness. We have 
the tutorial system of university teaching. We 
have cats’ eyes in the roads at night—and even 
Americans don’t. Our Health Service is some- 
thing of which we could be overweeningly proud, 
though Britons do nothing but complain about 
it: and it is left to visiting Americans to praise it. 

But when it comes to things you can export, 
it is harder to lay a finger on any one thing and 
say ‘In this we are pre-eminent.’ I rang up the 
FBI and asked them, and they read me passages 
from a speech their President often makes on 
the subject, and it included aircraft engines, 
radar, chemicals, electronic equipment, and 
turbo-alternators. Now I am not complaining 
because you cannot find these things on display 
on every counter at Harrods; but one thing 
strikes me at once. None of them involve visual 
design. The one exception seemed to be tweeds 
and woollens, but they’d still be making anly 
twin sets if Italian design hadn't overtaken 
them. 

The whole tendency of British visual design 
makes one feel that someone has lined the manu- 
facturers up like gangsters off to a funeral and 
said, ‘Now look, boys, don’t start anything.’ And 
even a short trot round the Design Centre (where 
you do get something like Best of Britain) 
poses a problem: most of the best furni- 
ture looked Danish, most of the best glass 
Swedish. it is the same problem that besets 
exporting manufacturers of clothes; if it looks 
like Paris, is it British? If it doesn’t look like 
Paris, is it up to date? Obviously the perfect 
answer is to get the other man into this position, 
wondering whether to be with it and British, or 
local and without it. 

But, odd as it sounds, the tendency of the 
Common Market may be to make it /ess impor- 
tant to be the onlie begetter of a class of goods. 
When tariffs bump up prices, it only makes 
sense to import from a country whose very name 
will reconcile people to the price tag, like the 
word ‘Italian’ on overpriced sweaters. But given 
more equability of prices, it may be quite good 
enough to make someone else’s ideas a bit more 
cheaply or effectively than they do, and never 
mind who started it. As the Japanese do. The 
perfect example of this is in fashion, where Paris 
starts the trends but we, the British, whip out 
some of the best mass-produced adaptations in 
the world, and can sell them not only to America 
but back to France. But that takes an agility of 
mind, a willingness to learn from one’s competi- 
tors, that is emphatically not going to be gained 
by gazing reverently back at the great figures of 
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the past. No doubt we have produced kings of 
design in our time, but even 
. . . the world’s first huge white bearded kings 
In dim glades sleeping murmur in their sleep 
And closer round their breasts the ivy clings 
Cutting its pathway slow and red and deep... . 


which went, you will remember, with 
. . . the great markets by the sea shut fast 
All that calm Sunday that goes on and on.... 
And Sundays are not things the British do 
well. - 


Consuming Interest 


Mini-Mix 
By LESLIE ADRIAN 


A FEW weeks ago I reported 
on my own experiences with 
the new minicab service in 
London. In general I gave the 
minicabs a warm welcome but 
complained that they seemed 
unable to make up their minds 
whether cabs can be booked in 
advance. I also suggested that the entire project 
might be written off as useless if they didn’t do 
something about their telephone switchboard. 

Welbeck Motors have come up with a frank 
and honest reply in the form of a personal state- 
ment from the Managing Director, who reminds 
me that he has always insisted that the first three 
months in operation should be regarded as a 
dress rehearsal. He agrees, however, that this 
is no excuse for ‘the appalling service you have 
been given’ and then gdes on to explain that 
‘the ridiculous situation is caused by the fact 
that, although we ordered an elaborate telephone 
exchange last January, we have still not received 
delivery and are operating on a, temporary 
arrangement.” He expected calls to be at the rate 
of 15,000 a day; in fact, they have often been 
getting 40,000 (seven hundred alleged to be fake 
calls by taxi-drivers’ wives). There is now a 
duplicate telephone installation and you can call 
HUNter 1250 as well as WELbeck 4440. ‘You 
should receive a reasonably quick reply.’ 

On the staff side, the Managing Director is 
equally frank, ‘The tremendous pressure put on 
our telephone room has meant that the wastage 
of staff has been terrific. Inexperienced and in- 
efficient operators were replaced by more in- 
efficient and inexperienced operators, and that is 
the reason why so many silly things were said to 
customers on the telephone; that is the reason why 
again and again more bookings were taken than 
could be possibly handled.’ 

Are things going to get any better? The service 
is gradually getting better telephonists and book- 
ing clerks; “We have still many more cars than 
good drivers,’ but this is improving. 

The new policy, which has now been in force 
for a couple of weeks, seems likely to help. 
Orders in future will only be accepted for 
journeys of five miles and more. The rate will 
remain the same: Is. a mile and 7s. 6d. an hour 
waiting time. Bookings in advance will be taken 
for journeys of ten miles or more. These book- 
ings are accepted for the next day; further in ad- 
vance may be possible but is not guaranteed. 
Bookings for journeys of twenty miles and over 
will be taken up. to a week or two in advance. 
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I'm glad to report Welbeck Motors’ reply to 
my article at length, partly because I think they 
‘are doing a worthwhile job but also because, 
though they have had considerable difficulties, 
they have been trying hard to get over them. 


* 

To forestall those dear people who will soon 
be telling us that nights are drawing in I present 
the following advertisement, faithfully repro- 
duced from a prominent hoarding on an Adriatic 
isle, sometimes known as the Yugoslav Madeira. 

COME AND SEE HVAR IN WINTER 
Sensationally convenient accommodations at 
reduced tariffs 
Exceptionally mild climate 
e 50 per cent. reduction if it rains more than 
three hours a day between 7 a.m. and 5 p.m. 
® Free of charge for each snowy day 

e Free of charge for each foggy day 

e Free of charge for each day when the tempera- 

ture drops to the freezing point. 

‘Hope it keeps fine for you’ might be mis- 
understood under these conditions. 


* 

Towed away again, this time from Soho, I 
learned two pieces of information at the Morley 
Street car compound. One testifies to the power- 
ful influence of this column. The Metropolitan 
Police now issue a receipt for removal and storage 
as separate charges, and on the reverse of the 
paper is a summary of the relevant law, Section 
15 of the Road Traffic Act, 1960, instead of a lot 
of gefuffle about firearms and pedlars. 

The other piece of intelligence was more vital. 
A fellow victim was charged £2, given a warden’s 
ticket in addition, and barely listened to when he 
Stated that a man passing himself off as a car 
park attendant (he carried a satchel and a book 
of receipts) had taken a shilling off him and 
given him permission to stay for two hours with- 
out being beside a meter. London is well 


supplied with rogues, quick to turn any situation 
advantage. 


to their Moral: demand 


credentials. 


own 


Le Tourisme: 6. 
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Crackling 


By ELIZABETH DAVID 


A MILITARY gentleman I 
know who used to run a 
club once told me that 
one of his clients was 
asking for the kind of 
dishes ‘which are practi- 
cally burnt, you know.’ 
After some interrogation 
I tumbled to what was 
wanted and it seemed 
it -wasn’t so much a 
question of the breakfast 
toast as of that method 
of cooking which is so typically French, the 
method whereby gelatinous food such as pigs’ 
trotters and breast of lamb is coated with bread- 
crumbs and grilled to a delicious sizzling, 
crackling crispness, deep golden brown and here 
and there slightly blackened and scorched. At 





« the same time the meat itself, usually pre-cooked, 


remains moist and tender. 

To achieve the characteristic and alluring 
stage of doneness in this kind of dish needs 
a bit of practice and a certain amount of dash. 
You have to watch the food while it’s under the 
grill, as if indeed it were toast, and you have to be 
brave enough to let it go on grilling until you 
think you’ve gone just too far—the same applies, 
incidentally, to the kind of gratin dishes of vege- 
tables or fish in which the top surface is covered 
with breadcrumbs. For unless the dish has a crisp 
blistered crust, slightly charred round the edges, 
it doesn’t quite come off. 

One of the breadcrumb-grilled dishes I like 
best is the one called breast of lamb Ste. Méne- 
hould. It is very cheap (breast of English lamb 
was 8d. a pound at Harrods last Saturday—one 
often finds a cheap cut cheaper and of better 
quality in a high-class butchery than in a so- 
called cheap one, and 24 Ib. was plenty for four), 
but I am not pretending it is a dish for ten- 
minute cooks. It is one for those who have the 
time and the urge to get real value out of cheap 
ingredients. First you have to braise or bake the 
meat in the oven with sliced carrots, an onion or 
two, a bunch of herbs and, if you like, a little 
something extra in the way of flavouring such 
as two or three ounces of a cheap little bit of 
bacon or salt pork, plus seasonings arid about a 
pint of water. It takes about two 2nd a half to 
three hours—depending on the quality of the 
meat—covered, in a slow oven. Then, while the 
meat is still warm, you slip out the bones, leave 
the meat to cool, preferably with a weight on it, 
and then slice it into strips slightly on the bias 
and about one and a half +o two inches wide. 
Next, spread each strip with a little mustard, 
paint it with beaten egg (one will be enough for 
24 Ib. of meat), then coat it with the bread- 
crumbs, pressing them well down into the meat 
and round the sides. (I always use breadcrumbs 
which I’ve made myself from a French loaf, 
sliced, and dried in the plate drawer underneath 
the oven. I know people who think this business 
of making breadcrumbs is a terrible worry, but 


once the bread is dried it’s a matter of minutes 
to pound it up with a rolling pin or with a pestle 
—dquicker than doing it in the electric blender.) 

All this breadcrumbing finished, you can put 
the meat on a grid over a baking dish and leave 
it until you are ready to cook it. Then it goes 
into a moderate oven for about twenty minutes, 
because if you put it straight under the grill the 
outside gets browned before the meat itself is 
hot. As you transfer the whole lot to the grill 
pour a very little melted butter over each slice, 
put them close to the heat, then keep a sharp 
look-out and turn each piece as the first signs of 
sizzling and scorching appear. 

The plates and dishes should be sizzling too, 
and some sort of sharp, oil-based sauce—a 
vinaigrette, a tartare, a mustardy mayonnaise— 
usually goes with this kind of dish. As a matter 
of fact it can be made with a good deal less 
fiddling about in a way described to me by M. 
Kaufeler, the head chef at the Dorchester. No 
need, he said, for the boning and slicing of the 
meat once it’s cooked. Just grill it- whole or in 
large chunks. He added that in his youth he and 
his fellow apprentice cooks used to eat this dish 
frequently. They called it Park Railings. (It’s a 
system of cooking which evidently engenders 
picturesque names. Once in a_ Lyonnais 
restaurant I had a hefty slab of tripe grilled in 
this way. It was called Fireman’s Apron and 
even to a non-tripe-eater was made delicious by 
the lovely crackling crust.) I tried M. Kaufeler’s 
method, and although I did not think it as suc- 
cessful as the Ste. Ménehould one, I found that 
it did work a treat for the American cut of spare- 
ribs of pork (not the fore-end joint we call spare- 
rib, but a belly piece) which Sainsbury’s are 
now selling at about 2s. a pound. Not much meat 
on these cuts, but what there is, tender and sweet. 
It needs less initial cooking time than the lamb— 
about one hour. It’s the kind of food you have to 
pick up in your fingers, and I rather like some- 
thing of this sort for Sunday lunch. The first 
cooking is light work for Saturday and the bread- 
crumbing business is a soothing occupation when 
you’ve had enough of the Sunday papers. 

* 

For years I was put off Languedoc wines by 
the deadly liquid said to originate in that district 
which they used to purvey in pubs when they 
first started selling wine by the glass. A few 
weeks ago, lunching at a restaurant at Uzés in 
the Gard, I had a red wine of the district which 
I rather fancied as a good sound cheapish drink. 
It was called Chateau Roubaud, and I found 
that Christopher’s of Jermyn Street were selling 
it at 7s. 9d. a bottle. It has become my current 
table wine, and I find it good value even with 
the Chancellor’s extra threepence bringing it up 
to eight shillings. 





We resume Thought for Food this week: 
in future it will alternate between Elizabeth 
David, Dining In, and Raymond Postgate, 
Dining Out. 

Cyril Ray is on holiday. 
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THE SPECTATOR 


Classified advertisements must be pre- 

id 5s. per line. Line averages 40 
characters and spaces between words. 
Minimum 2 lines. Box numbers 
1s. extra. Classified Advertisement 
Department, The Spectator Lid., 
99 Gower Street, London, WC1. 
Telephone EUSton 3221 (5 lines). 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT 


COPY-TYPISTS Temporary. 10-5 pm. 10 
guineas. MUSeum 6858. 





HOSPITAL SERVICE 
ADMINISTRATION 


The Board’s Architect’s Department is 
engaged in a very large development pro- 
gramme of hospital building and wish to 
appoint a PRINCIPAL ADMINISTRA- 
TIVE ASSISTANT to have charge under 
the Regional Architect of the n-pro- 
fessional administration of the Depart- ,. 
ment. 

Sound administrative experience is more 
important than precise knowledge of this 
type of work. 

Salary Scale £1,267-£1,506. 

Apply stating age, qualiiications and 
expérience, with names of two referees, 
to Secretary, North West Metropolitan 
Regional Hospital Board, 40 Eastbourne 
Terrace, London, W.2, by 4th Septem- 
ber, quoting reference 962. 





NATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR 
RESEARCH IN DAIRYING 
(University of Reading) 


Assistant Experimental Officer required in 
Physics department to assist in studies of 
physical properties of dairy products— 
butter and cheese, etc. He will be required 
to construct and modify experimental 
testing equipment in the department work- 
shop, and skill in using a lathe would 
be advantageous. Candidates should 
possess H.N.C. or pass degree, or, if 
under 22, G.C.E. **A’’ level or equivalent. 
Starting salary within range £450 10s. 
(at 18) to £776 (at 26) in scale to £983; 
pension scheme. Apply, naming two 
referees, to Secretary, N.I.R.D., Shin- 
field, Reading. Quote ref: 61/4. 


THE Morris Feinmann Homes Trust invites 
applications for the post of MATRON, to 
take charge of Jewish Old Age Home for 
Former Refugees, as successor to retirng 
Matron. Modern Building, pleasantly situated 
in South Manchester; knowledge of German 
desirable; generous remuneration according to 
experience. Apply to Treasurer, P.O. Box I, 


AUGUST 
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Younger Executive & Technical 
Appointments Division 


have been retained to advise on these appointments 


ACCOUNTANT 


Chemical Industry 


with prospects of promotion to Chief Accountant, for a company 
in the North-West with manufacturing interests in the general 
chemical and plastic fields. The company, which is of medium size, 
has no chief accountant.and it is envisaged the successful candidate 
should be capable of promotion to this position as the company 


grows over the next few years. 


The appointment will, therefore, carry responsibility to the General 
Manager (Director) for all accounting, cost procedures and manage- 
ment control returns and for the interpretation of control figures 
giving recommendations for the general improvement of company 


efficiency. 


Candidates, aged 25 to 35, must be chartered or cost accountants 
with industrial experience in the chemical or allied industries. They 
must have experience of standard costing and budgetary control 
and be fully conversant with modern management returns. A know- 
ledge of punched card procedures would be an advantage. 


Initial salary will. be based on experience and ability and can be 
up to £2,000. Reference Z.3121 to M. B. Berks. 


PERSONAL ASSISTANT 


and potential successor to the Managing Director 


Light Engineering 


for a small company, about 200 strong, who are the leading pro- 
ducers of a specialised range of components used in the electronics 
industry, and- are growing at the rate of 20% annually. 


He will understudy the Managing Director, due to retire within a 
decade, assuming increasing responsibility to the point where he 
becomes General Manager prior to taking over completely. The 
post is based in the Southern Home Counties and carries a starting 


salary up to £2,000. 


The ideal candidate will be in his carly thirties with a degree, 


preferably in engineering or science, and experience in a commercial 
function in addition to a background in either production or devel- 


opment in a manufacturing 
R. W. H. Lubbock. 


industry. Reference Z.3923 to 


MANAGEMENT SELECTION LIMITED 


ee 





ccles, Manchester. 


UNIVERSITY OF QUEENSLAND 
COMPUTER CENTRE 


The University has purchased a General 

Electric Computer (G&225) which is to 

be installed early in 1962 in a newly 

formed Computer Centre. Two _ initial 

academic positions have been established 

and applications are now invited for the 
Position of: 

READER IN COMPUTING 
Salary—£A2,960—60—£A3,200 
Applicants are required to have experience 
in automatic computation and numerical 
analysis, together with academic qualifica- 
tions appropriate to the status of Reader 
and, as the appointee will be Officer-in- 
Charge of the Computer Centre, he must 
have some administrative experience. 
The Reader will be responsible for the 
general management of the computer 
equipment, for consultation with users 
and the arranging of courses in program- 
ming techniques and numerical analysis 
at graduate and undergraduate level. For 
an interim period until the operational 
routine of the Centre is established, the 
Reader will be responsible to the Pro- 
fessor of Electrical Engineering, apart 
from the teaching of numerical analysis 
for which he will be responsible to the 
Professor of Mathematics. He will be 
expected to carry out and _ supervise 
research work. 

The University will make arrangements 
for the appointment of a Lecturer in 
Computer Electronics who will be con- 
cerned with the reliable operation of the 
digital computer and ancillary apparatus. 
The successful applicant will be entitled 
to participate in the benefits available to 
academic staff which include F.S.S.U. 
type Superannuation, Housing Assistance, 
Study Leave and Travel Grants. 
Additional information on the conditions 
of appointment, staffing and activities of 
the Department, together with application 
forms will be supplied upon request to 
the Secretary, Association of Universities 
of the British Commonwealth, Marl- 
borough a, we Mall, London, 


Applications close, in Australia and 
London, on 4th September, 1961 








17 Stratton Street, London, W.1. 


This division of MSL advises clients on technical and executive appoint- 

ments which require younger men of promise. Letters giving age and 

details of career should be addressed to the consultant concerned 

quoting the appropriate reference number. No candidate's identity 
will be disclosed without his permission, 


























THE WORKERS’ EDUCATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION 
BERKS, BUCKS AND OXON DISTRICT 


Applications are invited for the post of 
Organiser for the Workers’ Educational 
Association: Berks, Bucks and Oxon 
District. The successful applicant will be 
required to live in or near Oxford and to 
join the Association’s Superannuation 
Scheme. The salary scale is £625 in- 
creasing by annual increments of £37 10s. 
to £925. 

Further details and application forms, 
which should be returned by Ist Septem- 
ber, can be obtained from the District 
Secretary, W.E.A., 42 Wellington Square, 
Oxford. 


UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE 


FACULTY OF ARCHAOLOGY AND 
ANTHROPOLOGY 


Applications are invited for the Post of 
University Demonstrator in Physical 
Anthropology (maximum tenure, five 
years). The person appointed will be ex- 
pected to have some acquaintance with 
population studies and biological. statistics. 
The pensionable stipend of a University 
Demonstrator is £900 a year, rising by 
annual increments of £50 to £1,150 a year. 
Family allowances are aiso payable. 
Applications (ten copies) with the names 
of not more than three referees should 
be sent to the Secretary of the Appoint- 
ments Committee, Faculty of Archxology 
and Anthropology, Downing Street, Cam- 
bridge, from whom further particulars 
can be obtained, so as to reach him not 
later than 18th September, 1961, 





UNIVERSITY OF ADELAIDE 
LECTURER IN FRENCH 


The University invites applications for 
the above-mentioned appointment. Other 
things being equal, competence to lecture 
on XIXth and XXth Century French 
literature will be preferred. 
The appointment will date from Ist 
January, 1962, or as soon after that date 
as the successful candidate can assume 
duty. 
Salary scale: £A1,675-95-2,340, with super- 
annuation on the F.S.S.U. basis. The 
initial salary may be fixed within the scale 
in accordance with qualifications and 
experience. 
General conditions of appointment and 
a statement about the post may be had 
on application to the Registrar or to the 
Secretary, Association of Universities of 
the British Commonwealth (Branch office), 
Marlborough House, Pall Mall, London, 
S.W.1. Any further information desired 
will gladly be supplied on application to 
the Registrar. Candidates in the United 
Kingdom are asked to hold themselves 
available for interview between September 
15th and 30th by Professor J. G. Cornell, 
who may be in London then. 
Applications, in duplicate and giving the 
information listed in the final paragraph 
of the general conditions of appointment, 
should be lodged not later than 4th 
September, 1961. One copy should be 
sent to the Secretary of the A.U.B.C. 
and the other to the Registrar of the 
University, in Adelaide, South Australia. 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT—coatd. 


EXECUTIVE SECRETARY. Emphasis on ex- 
ecutive, required by News Director. Should 
earn £650-£750. Please indicate education and 
commercial background. Box 8023. 





UNIVERSITY OF SYDNEY 


ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR IN 
MEDIAEVAL HISTORY 


Applications are invited for the above- 
mentioned position in the Department of 
History. This is a newly created position. 

The salary will be £43,300 per annum, 
plus cost of living adjustments (at pre- 
sent £A49 p.a.) and will be subject to 
Ses under the State Superannuation 

ct. 

Under the Staff Members’ Housing 
Scheme, in cases approved by the Univer- 
sity and its Bankers, married men may be 
assisted by loans to purchase a 

Further particulars, and information as 
to the method of application may be ob- 
tained from the Secretary, Association of 
Universities of the British Commonwealth 
(Branch Office), Marlborough House, Pall 
Mall, London, S.W.1. 

Applications close in Australia and Lon- 
don on 22nd September, 1961. 


PERSONAL 
CAN CONSERVATIVES PLAN? Read Cross- 
bow. 12s. 6d. p.a. 25s. 2 years. Bow Group, 60 
Berners Street, W.1. 

CANCER PATIENT 2132 Baby girl (6 
months), sent over from the Indias in an en- 
deavour to save remaining eye; her parents 
with four children to support, have made a 
great effort but cannot meet the whole cost 
of transport and treatment alone. Can you 
please help? Old Jewellery, etc., gladly utilised. 
National Society for Cancer Relief, 47 Victoria 
Street, London, S.W.1. 

GRUNDIG Stenorette/Memorette/7in. Tapes 
types. Prompt, Accur. serv. PRI 3715 (aftns.). 
KINSEY REPORT on the Human Female and 
the Human Male sent on by post. Write or call 
for our free Price List and Literature on 
Family Planning.—Fiertag, 34 Wardour Street, 
London, W.I. DX. 

POEMS WANTED. Send with stamped enve- 
lope. Citizen Books (S), 20 Alexandra St., 
Southend, Essex. 

PRINTING AT LESS COST by Offset Litho. 
Text in print-style type. Illustrations and art 
work copied. Books, brochures, catalogues, 
leaflets, etc. Susan Tully Ltd., 9 Blenheim St., 
W.1. MAY 6093. 


“Which P” 


The August issue reports on: 
AFTER SHAVE LOTIONS 
GUARANTEES 
REMEDIES FOR COLDS 


BABY MILK 
KITCHEN FLOOR COVERINGS 
(Do-it-yourself) 
“Which?” is based on scientific tests and 
independent surveys and is published every 





month by the Consumers’ Association 
Available on annual subscription only £1 to 
Dept. 7. 14 Buckingham Street, 
London, W.C.2 











STELLA FISHER BUREAU enjoys a high 
reputation and its staff enjoys its work. Its aim 
is to give a Top People’s service to employer 
and employees. Ail office staff, male and 
female, are invited to call, if preferred, by 
appointment. 436 Strand, W.C.2. TEM. 6644 


YOU CAN SPEAK Italian effortlessly in 3 
months. Details: Setogni, WEL 6655. 
Continued Overleaf 


— _ —— - . 


FAMILY 
PLANNING 





Write for free booklet ex- 
plaining all modern methods of Family 
Planning. Full details sent under plain 
cover by return of post. 


PREMIER LABORATORIES 


(Box 98) 333 Grays Inn Rd., London, W.CI. 


Please send vour free booklet under plain cover 


eee e eee teen eee eee eee eweeeeeee 





DAVIES “INVESTMENT S LTD. 


PRIVATE BAN! BANKERS 
Gross Assets excee exceed £2,500,000 


Are paying 4% pa p.a. interest on 
deposits for the eighth year in 
succession, with extra $% added 
annually on each £500 unit. 
Details and Audited Balance Sheet from 
) Investment Dept. SR., Davies Investments Lcc. ¢ 
) DANES INN HOUSE, 265 STRAND LONDON, WC) ¢ 














PERSONAL—contd. 


‘SPECTATOR’ POSTAL SUBSCRIBERS 
changing their address should send their new 
address to the Subscription Manager by the 
first post on the Monday of the week affected 


THE HIGH HILL BOOKSHOP is now at No. 
6 Hampstead High Street (6 doors below old 
premises) with more space and books. Approx 
2,250 paperback titles in stock. HAM 2218. 


WIN £100 First Prize in easy Quiz Competi- 
tion. Send for FREE Entry Form—plus Free 
‘Know-How Guide to Writing Success.’ No 
Sales—No Fees training. Free ‘Writer’ sub- 
scription; two free writing encylopaedias. B.A. 
School of Successful Writing Ltd., 124 New 
Bond Street, London, W.1. 


YOUR FURS cost TOO MUCH... . in 
suffering. _ 





FOR SALE 
BINOCULARS Ex-Govt. £20 value for £7 15s 
14 days’ free trial. CHARLES FRANK LTD., 
Salt market, Glasgow. Phone: SELI. 2000. 


INVESTMENTS 
Ist and 2nd MORTGAGES—Early decisions. 
Climax Ltd., 282 Kensington High St., 
WES 0819. 





43% INTEREST (tax paid). ‘Tavest in a Society 
devoted only to assist owner-occupiers through 
The New Homes Building Society, East 
Twickenham, a Dept. S. Chairman, 
Anthony Marlow, M.P 


_THEATRES 


The Lord Chamberlain 
Regrets... 


the new revue going to the 


SAVILLE THEATRE 
23 August Book now 


TELEVISION DEBATES 


A T.V.’s ‘FORUM,’ ‘Sunday, 13th August, 
Motion: The Public Schools are a drag on the 
nation. Main speakers: Ron Owan and Godfrey 
Hodgson. Why not join the audience and take 
part yourself in a live programme? Be at the 
Studios, 98 Highbury New Park N.5, by 
1 p.m. 


EXHIBITIONS AND LECTURES 


AGNEW GALLERY, 43 Old Bond Street, 
W.1. Old Masters at under £200. 9.30 to 5.30 
Monday to Friday. 

BRIGHTON ROYAL PAVILION, Regency 
Exhibition. State and Private Apartments fully 
furnished. Original furniture from Buckingham 
Paiace. Unpublished letter of Geo. IV. Dol- 
phin Furniture from the Admiralty. Relics and 
Memorial Objects of the Princess Charlotte. 
Open 10 to 8 daily including Sundays 


MARLBOROUGH, 39 Old Bond St., W.1. 
(HYD 6195.) ‘““SSOME ASPECTS OF 20TH 
CENTURY ART.”’ Dubuffet, Gris, Klee, 
Leger, Picasso, Pollock de Stael. Moore, etc. 
Adm. free. Daily 10-5. Sats. 10-12. 





THE ANATOMY OF APARTHEID 
_Exhibition of photographs at the Mar- 
quee (next Academy Cinema), Oxford 

Street. 
Mon. & Tues. 11 a.m.-6.30 p.m. 
Wed. & Sat. 11 a.m.-5.00 p.m. 
Thurs. & Fri. 11 a.m.-9.00 p.m. 
Admission 1/- 
Light Refreshments & Bookstall. 








Immediate Advances 
£50 to £25,000 

On or Without Security 

Regional Trust Limited 
8 Clifford Street 


New Bond Street, W.! 
Tel: REGent 5983/2914 














EXHIBITIONS AND LECTURES—contd. 


THE 


SECRETARIAL SERVICES—contd. 





JEAN STRAKER’S. Photo Nudes, the Un- 
glamorous truth, 5/-. Visual Arts, 12 Soho Sq. 
NEW LONDON GALLERY, 17-18 Oid Bond 
St., W.1. 10-5, Sats. 10- 12. New London, 
Situation from ‘August 18th. 


UPPER GROSVENOR GALLERIES, _ 19 
Upper Grosvenor Street, London, W.t. Tel.: 
HYD 3091, ‘AUTUMN CHOICE.’ Open 10 
a.m. to 6 p.m. Sats 10-1 p.m. 


LITERARY 


YOUR PEN CAN PAY for your holiday. The 
LSJ can show you how. Acquire the pro- 
fessional touch—you can always make money 
by writing. Free advice and book from: 
LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM (SP), 
19 Hertford Street, W.1. GRO 8250. 


CASH PRIZES in August Story Competititon. 
Free entry torm and helpful booklet from 
British Institute of Fiction-Writing Science 
Ltd., 72 Fleet Street, London, E.C.4 
POEMS WANTED. Send with s.a.e. Arcadian 
Agency, Egremont, Cumberland. 

WANTED PRIVATELY.—Manuscripts, Auto- 
graph letters and similar items. Wide range of 
interests covering all periods to the present 
day and including all well-known figures. Full 
details confidential. Box No. 8129. 


WRITE FOR PROFIT with the Premier 
Schoo! of Journalism (Founded 1919), 53 
Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. If you haven't 
earned your fees by the time you’ve completed 
the course you get your money back. Write 
for free copy of *“‘You IN Print,’”’ and terms 
of Special Guarantee. 


WRITE FOR PROFIT.—Send today for in- 


teresting free booklet.—The Regent Institute 
(Dept. 85G), Palace Gate, London, W.8. 


SECRETARIAL SERVICES 


MANUSCRIPTS, Reports, Theses typed. Pat 
Johnson, 12 Bournemouth Road. S.W.19. 
MOU 6136. 


MSS. TYPED, 2s. 6d. 1,000 words, 6d. car- 
bon.—Jarman, 59 Dalmeny Rd., Wallington, 
Surrey. Tel.: Wallington 2496. 





ACUR. TYPING, 2/6 1,000, carbs. 6d. Jen- 
ning, 55 Brockman Ltd., Folkestone, Kent. 


EDUCATIONAL 


CREATIVE LEARNING. 4-day courses from 
July 31st to September 7th. Mondays to Thurs- 
days inclusive. 9 a.m. to 6 p.m. Four guineas. 
Elements of Communication. Mechanics of 
Control. Emotional Tone Scale. Attention 
Exercises. For teachers—parents—who are 
working with young people Further particu- 
ee The Registrar, 37 Fitzroy Street, London, 


EXPERT POSTAL TUITION for Examina- 
tions—University, Law, Accountancy, Costing, 
Secretarial, Civil Service, Management, Export, 
Commercial, General Cert. of Education, etc. 
Many (non-exam.) courses in business subjects. 
Write for free prospectus and/or advice men- 
tioning exam. or subject in which interested 
to Metropolitan College, G.40, St. Alban’s, or 
call 30 Queen Victoria Street, E.C.4. Est. 1910. 


OXFORD & COUNTY SECRETARIAL 
COLLEGE. Comprehensive Secretarial Train- 
ing, including Shorthand, Typewriting & Book- 
keeping. Vacancies in the course commencing 
17th January, 1962. For entrance forms and 
prospectus apply The Secretary, 34 St. Giles, 
Oxford. 

POSTAL TUITION for G.C.E., London Univ. 
B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc.Econ., LL.B., B.D., Degrees, 
Diplomas. Also for Law, Professional Exum- 
inations. Prospectus: E. W. Shaw Fletcher, 
C.B.E., LL.B., Director of Studies, Dept. 
B.92, Wolsey Hall, Oxford. (Est. 1894.) 


ST. DAVID’S COLLEGE, 
LAMPETER, 
Cardiganshire 


The 135th session opens 13 Oct., 1961. 
St. David’s is a _ residential university 
College which grants the degrees of B.D. 
and B.A. (Arts) under Royal Charters, 
with Honours and General Degree 
Courses. Full university entrance require- 
ments are necessary, and details may be 
obtained from the Principal Applications 
are now being accepted for 1961-62 and 
1962-63. Students are eligible for all State 
and L.E.A. scholarships and grants 





Family planning 
discovery 


NEW FREE BOOKLET TELLS ALL 


“Modern Family Planning” 


is a new 


booklet which outlines all the reliable 
methods of planning your family, 
giving full explanations and guidance 
for your personal requirements. It in- 


cludes news of the latest development 
It en- 
sures a serene relationship between 
man and wife. It protects your own 


and a report on ‘birth pills’. 


and your family’s happiness. 


POST COUPON TO H. F. BOOKLETS LTD., 
12 OVAL ROAD, LONDON, N.W.1 


Please send me a free copy of ‘Modern Family Planning’. 


SEND FOR NEW 


i 4 


NAME. ......... 
ADDRESS ... 


lam married or about to be married. 


Send coupon NOW for your free copy. 








BOOKLET 


"BLOCK LETTERS PLEASE ~~‘ SP/30 
TT I 
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THE ESTABLISHMENT | 


18 GREEK STREET 
LONDON, W.1I 


Write for details of 
London’s first satirical night-club of 
telephone GER 8111, Interested writers 
or performers should contact 
PETER COOK 
Fortune Theatre, W.C.2 


membership of 

















SHOPPING BY POST 
PURE SILK PYJAMAS 85/-. Post 1/6, 
Gentiemen’s luxurious quality. Blue, Greea, 7 
Rose, Black, Cream. 38” to 48” Chest. Patts, 
from Austin Smith, 33 Berkeley St.. W.t. ' 


ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS Damask 
Tablecloths, Luncheon Sets. Afternoon Tea | 
cloths, Towels, Suitings, Bei. Dress, Church | 
Linens, Handkerchiefs. Catalogue from: , 
ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS 
9 Donegal! Square South, Belfast 1 
NORTHERN IRELAND 
SEA ISLAND POPLIN SHIRTS to measu 
from 38s. 6d. Patts., size chart, from Holr 
and Cooper, 34 Spring Gardens, Manchester x* 
SHIRTS TO MEASURE from 30/-, Wide 
choice of patterns from A. U. Garstang Ltd, 
2 Corporation Street. Blackburn 


WINES 


JOHN PETER, Old Amontillado Sherry. A 
light Amontillado with less dry finish. Mellow 
and pleasing for all occasions, 18/- a bottle, 
Obtainable from Harrods, London 





ACCOMMODATION 
MAINLY YOUNG professional people con. 
sult us. The right person for the right flat, 3 
Separate flats too. Infinite care. Share-a-Flat 
Ltd., 175 Piccadilly, W.1 HYD 2545 (2% 
hours). 
PROPERTIES 


E. H. BROOKS & SON 


Gloucester Lodge, Courtfield Rd. S. Ken 
sington, by Gloucester Rd. Station (FRO 
1166, 3 lines) 


WE HAVE URGENT CALL FOR 
HOUSES in or near Moore St., Hasker 
St., Chape! St., South Eaton Place, Wel- 
lington Sq., Swan Walk & Victoria Rd. 
We can in fact se!l anything however 
scruffy anywhere in Greater London—not 
country, I’m afraid. Honest clients only 
please. Usual scale Commission. Roy 
Brooks 


SOME YEARS AGO a fellow, straining 
to .impress & writing on R.A.C. paper 
appending L.C.C. Member for to 
his name, complained that PIMLICO was 
not in WESTMINSTER. Sordid blot tt 
may be, but it is. Of course, only upstarts 
really care for the nuances of address, like 
the man who boasted to the late King 
Gex rge Vth that he lived in Belgravia. 
“We,” ’ said His Majesty, ‘‘Live in Pim- 
lico."” 22 WESTMORELAND TERRACE, 
S.W.1, has almost everything: 8 rms, those 
above surface are comparatively light; in 
the basement one gropes in darkness try- 
ing to find the kitche which must be that 
appendage at the back devoid of everything 
save a smell of damp. Surprisingly enough 
there is a bathroom Upstairs. The heating 
problem this winter seems to be partially 
taken care of. The wooden handrail to the 
staircase has been removed & is piled-up in 
front of the fireplace in the front rm 

The decor is in dirty brown & faded 
mottled wallpaper. BARGAIN: ONLY 
£5,750. Long !se 80 yrs. G.R. ONLY £50. 
Done up I expect we'll see this wreck back 
on the market for £10,000 before long. 

KEYS BROOKS 


FASHIONABLE CHELSEA. Former res 
of leading modern Architect. A shabby 
early VICTORIAN HOUSE which, with 
the right trimming, might pass as Regency 
amongst the uninformed. Dble Rec: rm 
plus 6 other rooms & kit. Lacks the re- 
finement of a bath, but a luxuriant growth 
of weed flourishes in the dingy back gar- 
den. Bargain: ONLY £6.950. Lse 40 yrs at 
£50 p.a. G.R. KEYS BROOKS 


ERRATA: The length of the ancient iron 
paddie steamer Amber, advertised last 
week, should have read 111 ft. 6 in. 
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